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OLD-FASHIONED ROSES. 


In the happy days of childhood, 
Shining through the mist of years, 
When I knew not life’s sorrow, or its tears, 
I was sheltered in the home nest, 
Of the farmhouse old and brown, 
O’er which pine covered hills and fields looked down, 
On the meadows spreading wide, 
By the flowing river side, 
As it rippled in the sunlight, long ago, 
And sweet are the memories 
Of the days of early June, 
When the old-fashioned roses were in bloom. 


O’er running grassy door yard, 
Were the bushes growing low, 
With their deep crimson roses, long ago, 
Their hearts of glowing color, 
Filled with perfume spicy sweet, 
Shed their fragrance in the noontide’s sultry heat, 
Round the farmhouse old and small, 
Grew the Boursault roses tall, 
Clambering o’er the kitchen windows, looking in, 
With their wealth of scentless blossoms, 
In the days of early June, 
When the old-fashioned roses were in bloom. 


Down by the shady orchard, 
Stood the tall sweet brier wild, 
With its pink flushed, frail, sweet flowers, when a child, 
The bushes growing near it, 
* Starred with blossoms faintly sweet, 
‘“* Maiden’s blush,” the old name I repeat. 
Oh that rose tree growing near, front door of home so dear, 
Wakens sad, sweet childish memories to-day, 
With its creamy blossoms fragrant, 
In the days of early Tune, 
When the old-fashioned roses were in bloom. 


The years have long since vanished, 
And the farmhouse old and gray, 
Has yielded to time’s changes and decay, 
But the roses still are blooming, 
Near the crumbling cellar wall, 
And like tear drops their petals softly fall, 
For the days long since gone by, 
And the scenes that never die, 
Of the youth in the happy far away. 
Oh sweet are the memories 
Of the early days of June, 
When the old-fashioned roses were in bloom. 


—Ray Laurance. 
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SOCIAL GRACES. 


For Every-day Service in the Home. 
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Dinners, Teas, and Balls: dress for public occasions, of both 
Sexes. 

. 6) Courtesies of Host, Hostess, and Guests 
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Presents. 
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(9 ) Courtesies, Comforts and Discomforts of Shopping; of Cor- 
respondence, proper and improper. 

(10.) Courtesies of Traveling; Hotel Customs and Accommoda 
tions; Good Form in unexpected situations. 

(11.) Duties and Privileges of a Chaperon; Etiquette of Carcs and 
Introductions. 

(12.) Courtesies between Stenographers and Typewr ters and their 
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CHAPTER III. 
==) OTHING more certainly be- 
trays good breeding or the 
lack of it, than dining-room 
service. In the humblest 
home and with the meager- 
est variety of food, the table 
may still be arranged with 
tasteand grace. Upon this 
y the appetite of refined per- 
} sons greatly depends. Not 
that it is necessary to dine 
with the accompaniments 
of porcelain and silver, with 
a liveried footman behind 
thechair. What is requisite 
is neatness, order, tasteful- 
ness and repose. The room, even if it be a corner of 
the kitchen, should be immaculate. A spotless cloth, 


_unrumpled and showing the ironing folds is reinforced 


by clean napkins. On it dishes are arranged not as 
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if left by a hurricane, but with mathematical precision. 
The table is one place where the hand of a martinet 
should be visible. 

In this country there are plenty of refined, intelli- 
gent families where domestics are not employed. A 
wife and mother who is at the same time maid-of-all- 
work, will sometimes find it difficult to be nice about 
table etiquette. But she would better neglect some 
other portion of the household. 

By an intelligent mother children will be early 
taught to gracefully handle knife, fork and spoon, to 
slowly masticate food, after cutting it into small 
mouthfuls, to noiselessly sip soup and other liquids, to 
sit near the table without bending over the plate, to 
wait until their elders are helped, and never toscramble 
or reach for things not near the hand. And manyan 
adult who ought to know better has forgotten or never 
learned these important rules. 

Coming to their meals when weary, parents are 
often careless about table manners. Haste is one of 
the greatest foes of grace as well as of health. We 
know, yet do not heed, the cause of dyspepsia. When 
the keen atmosphere is alive with rush and business, 
it is difficult to adjust life to serenity and to preserve 
ease. Yet this isa frame of mind and body worth 
striving for. 

Let us rise betimes and take leisure for the matuti- 
nal coffee and toast. The key of the new day is in 
our hands. We will be wise and so avoid such a 
breakfast as he who, 


“ Had taken 
A light breakfast,— bacon, 
An egg and a little broiled haddock, at most 
A round and a half of hot buttered toast, 
With a slice of cold sirloin from yesterday's roast, 
And then, let me see, 
He had two, perhaps three 
Cups, with sugar and cream, of strong gunpowder tea, 
With a spoonful in each of some choice eax de wie.” 


While it is good form to enjoy viands, it is anything 
but that to eat ravenously as if starving, to make a 
noise when chewing, and keep the eyes glued to the 


plate. Refinement will seek to make eating a social 
function and to enhance the appetite without gorging. 
At table no deep themes should occupy the mind, no 
discussions take place. Here may be brought anec- 
dotes, while jest and repartee sparkle about the board. 

Even where the house mistress herself prepares the 
meal, she can manage to have extra dishes upon a 
table in her rear, so that there may be little leaving 
her place. Perhaps the daughters take turns in wait- 
ing upon the others. That isa discipline that may 
serve them well in later days. ‘They learn the ap- 
pointments proper for meals and how they are to be 
arranged. In the morning there need be little for- 
mality, but just as much order, neatness and system 
as upon other occasions. 

Not to begin to eat until others are served is an ob- 
solete rule. Still that agrees with good manners. 
Children should be early taught that the knife is to 
be used for cutting food which the fork conveys to 


the mouth. In fact, forks are now used where spoons 
were formerly thought to be needful. 

Other things to be learned are never to take hold 
of a cup or glass with the hand over the top, or to 
pass a cup for the second filling with the spoon 
within. Things to be avoided are leaning on th 
table, drumming on it with the fingers, lounging i: 
the chair, re-arranging the dishes, toying with an, 
part of the service, creasing the cloth or drawing th: 
knife over it and crumbling food on that or the plate 
Equally to be deprecated are fretful fault-finding wit 
the viands or the cookery, and eating without any r 
gard to quality or quantity of food. In the latte 
case nature will, in the end, revenge herself. 

To retain good digestion as well as good tab): 
manners, one must be pleasant, cheerful and ful 
conscious of the taste of food. A celebrated juri: 
never knew what was set before him, and young 
members of the bar took delight in seeing him comm: 
all sorts of solecisms. Once they placed in front « 
his plate a well-filled butter dish. He began toe 
meanwhile talking brilliantly, and never ceased he! 
ing himself to the butter until all was consumed. 

The best way to eat boiled eggs is still a matter 
dispute. Our transatlantic cousins choose to ha\ 
them set in individual cups, whence, the upper e1 
cut off, the contents are scooped with a spoon. Ii 
a less objectionable method than to take out the c 
tents in a glass at the table. 

A favorite English method of serving bread is ¢ 
slice it on a board at the table. This prevents was 
and slices can be cut thick or thin, according to in 
vidual taste. At dinner it should be cut thicker th 
for other meals. To crumble it or spread the ent 
slice with butter isbad form. Bread and butter plat: 
at dinner are a convenience, also bone plates. For 
should be at the left hand in the order in which th 
are to be used, and spoons at the right, all with 
concave side uppermost. At the close of the cou 
they should be ranged side by side on the plate. 

Coarse salads should be torn apart with the for 
not cut. Forks or scoops go with olives and chees 
tongs with bonbons and scissors with clusters 
grapes. Yet often well-bred persons use the finge: 
in all these cases. In the same way the bones o! 
chickens and birds are often picked. Anything t 
rejected from the mouth should be done unobt 
sively and by the help of the napkin. 

According to modern fashion, ice cream and c 
puddings are eaten with a fork. The vast number 
berry scoops, pie knives, orange spoons and ot 
devices for the accumulation of silver, may be 
duced to the simpler store of our grandmothers wi 
out great loss torefinement. A person neat in ha 
will make so little debris that even the crumb sc: 
and tray will hardly need to be called into requ 
tion. ‘To be careless at home will make it difficult | 
be careful abroad. 

The first helping of viands ought never to be o' 
profuse. Better a second helping, save of the s 
or dessert, which, never taken twice. are often not. 
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ing more than superfluities. Otherwise food may not 
only be wasted, but a sense of delicacy violated. 
Still, to seem to have no appetite and toy with food, 
isno sign of fine ladyhood. The day has gone by 
when a Byronic disdain of the natural function of 
eating passes among sensible people. Such, without 
sensuous or sybaritish luxury, linger over food long 
enough to fully enjoy its flavor. They are not ashamed 
to have that good, healthy hunger that betokens a 
rich nutrition. 

At an early age children should eat at the family 
table. There they not only learn to have good man- 
ners, but to share in the life going on around them, 
and to have elevated associations. Awkward habits 
are hard to overcome, as some eminent persons have 
found. It is related of one of the most famous of 
America’s orators, that when he left home for a board- 
ing school, at the age of fourteen, he knew no more 
how to handle knife and fork, to use his father’s ex- 
pression, than a four-footed animal. Only by imi- 
tating his manner of holding those implements in the 
fists, and appeals to his pride, did his perception per- 
suade him to become a fit associate for other boys. 

To come to the dining room with unlaved face and 
hands, dishevelled hair and untidy clothing is a sole- 
cism too often witnessed. Rushing from the tennis 
court to the house, I have seen a tumbled lot of the 
heirs of “first families,” without waiting for tidying. 
They appeared at dinner reeking with perspiration 
ind with finger nails showing rich deposits of soil. 
Yet they received no rebuke from their fond friends. 

And now for another branch of domesticity—the 
kitchen. “*There can be no good manners in or 
about the kitchen,” contemptuously remarks a voice 

my elbow. ‘“* The sooner you abandon that chi- 
merical notion the better.” 

Ah! but xoblesse oblige, my ladye fair. A man can 
be a hero even to his valet, and a woman retain her 
dignity even with Bridget, Gretchen or Dinah. And 
service will be far better for it, too. From the first 
et the maid understand that she will be held as 
strictly to her duties as the mistress will hold herself 
to her own, and that she has certain rights and im- 
munities that will be respected. Just as strictly, too, 
hould children be restrained from gossiping with 
elp, or from annoying or teasing them. If mothers 
only knew what often goes on in the nether regions 
of the home they would be aghast. The higher the 
wage given, the better service isexpected. But even 
twenty-five dollars per month may not secure all the 
virtues. Watch narrowly that no perverted seeds are 
sown in this domain. As carefully, also, see that 
each domestic is treated with respect by every mem- 
ver of the family. 

Once while I was a guest at one of the most ele- 
gant of New England’s houses, the master of the 
household was driven home at sunset by his coach- 
As General —— stepped from the carriage, 
» turned and with a courtly bow removed his hat 
id said, ‘*Good-night, James,”’ as the latter drove 


to the stables. 


Here, it seemed to me, was a characteristic act of 
a knight of the 19th century. Had it been to part 
with a lady or a visitor, one would expect nothing 
else. The mere dismissal of a coachman would cost 
to a boor not even a glance. To this gentleman 
whose fine manners were a part of his very life, James 
was a human being and deserved recognition. That 
the general’s domestics remain with him during their 
entire lives and idolize both master and mistress, 
who are friends and advisors as well as employers, 
need hardly be stated. 

Often and again an indulgent mistress is repaid by 
poor service, impertinence, or even worse. Yet it is 
never to be forgotten that the finer the development 
the higher should be its expression, 

Not to be thought of on the part of employers, is 
gossiping with domestics or allowing them to retail 
stories of other employers. ‘They should have com- 
fortable rooms, kept clean by themselves, and certain 
defined hours of isolation and relaxation. The root of 
much dissatisfaction is the lack of these things. A 
well furnished, warmed and lighted room, and certain 
hours which a maid can call her own, is not too much to 
require; neither isa pleasant manner in addressing 
a domestic, and a genuine interest in her happiness 
and health. 

On the other hand, undue familiarity is to be 
avoided. To be kind to others does not mean taking 
them for one’s bosom friends. These can only be 
found among persons of a similar development. Not 
long ago, in house-cleaning time, a lady found it con- 
venient to eat lunch in her tidy kitchen. Observing 
the cook in silent laughter she asked the cause. “It’s 
so strange you should be eating where the likes of 
me eats!” was the reply. Afterward the mistress 
heard her saying toa visitor that the employer was 
not so much of a lady as she had thought, because 
“she ate in me kitchen.” It takes intelligence to ap- 
preciate superiority and to understand that a lady re- 
mains such in kitchen or parlor. 

To define the duties of a maid-of-all-work is impos- 
sible, as they vary under different conditions. A few 
will cook a meal, smooth the hair, don apron and cap 
and then dextrously serve at the table. But there 
will not be a course dinner, even though the maid be 
a past master in cooking. 

With a second maid, it is different. Before meal 
times she will see that the temperature, the lights 
and the table are in proper condition, don cap, cuffs 
and apron, and announce that “dinner is served.” 
For her to regard a simple white addition to her 
spotless frock as a mark of degradation and servitude 
is extremely silly. It is only a badge of neatness, a 
sign that she attends to her duty, It would be just 
as foolish for railway officials or policemen to object 
to their uniforms as for a nurse or housemaid to 
refuse to wear her neat and oecoming costume. 
Vanity and false pride are «.ways eager to seek 
occasions for taking offence, but they index any- 
thing save a knowledge of true propriety and good 
breeding. 
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A JUNE SONG. 


Sweet bird carols rise 
Like an anthem in tune, 
To welcome the coming 
Of gladsome young June! 
All nature rejoices! 
Birds lift their sweet voices! 
To welcome the coming 
Of joyous young June! 
In fulness of beauty, 
Rose blooms everywhere 
Break forth in profusion 
To perfume the air. 
Forgot winter’s sadness, 
In bright summer’s gladness; 
To welcome the coming 
Of joyous young June! 
—Mary N. Robinson. 
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UNCLE JOSEPH’S NIECE. 


**Never So Happy Before in All Her Life.” 
NCLE JOSEPH LEVERITT was one 
of the characters of Newtown. He 
was wrinkled and withered and bent, 
and had seemed an aged man when 
the young people first remembered 
him. It would have been hard to 
guess his age. Phil Curtis flippantly 
said that “ Uncle Joseph was as old as all creation, 
for when the world was made they had found him, 
sitting on a rock.” 

Uncle Joseph had once been very poor, but his 
hard-working, frugal wife had helped him skimp and 
save until report now had it that he was rich. At 
any rate, he was mean and miserly. 

After his wife’s death he had lived at the mercy of 
a shrewish hired girl until at last he had asserted 
himself and dismissed her, after sending for his 
young orphan niece to come and keep order in his 
home. And in this way Mary Blake had come to be 
Uncle Joseph’s housekeeper and maid-of-ail-work. 

“My goodness!” pretty Alice Fairchild had said, 
upon the newcomer’s first appearance, “ Uncle Jo- 
seph’s niece is so homely I should think her face 
would ache!” 

Mary had no time to join the young people’s pleas- 
ure parties, even had they chosen to invite her, but 
most of them had a speaking acquaintance with her, 
dating from that Sunday when Mrs. Green had intro- 
duced them as they stcod all together on the church 
porch after service, awaiting the end of the sudden 
shower. 

It was a hot midsummer afternoon, and as Jerry 
Lee’s young mare turned the sharp corner by the 
row of factories that bordered the river and began 
the steep ascent with slower gait, her driver saw a 
trim, calico-clad figure toiling along before him, with 
a large and evidently heavy basket on her arm. 

“It’s a tough pull up this hot hill,” the good- 


hearted young fellow thought. “I wonder who it is? 
Guess I’ll give her a lift, any way.” 

*“ Say,” he called, “don’t you want to ride up the 
hill?” 

Then, as the figure stopped and turned towards 
him, he saw the hot and homely face of Uncle 
Joseph’s niece. 

*“Oh, Miss Blake,” lifting his hat, “ won’t you let 
me give you a lift?” 

She looked at the natty little vehicle, then down at 
her big basket, in which were the week’s supplies,— 
for Uncle Joseph’s housekeeper must not only go 
and see things weighed and measured out, but she 
must also bring them home, to prevent any juggling 
with them afterwards. 

*“ But—it’s so big,” she said, doubtfully. 
afraid there won't be room.” 

Jerry sprang out and took the basket from her 
“Tl hang it on behind!” he said, and both laughed 
outright at the idea. 

But—maybe it'll fall off?” anxiously. 

“Not a bit of danger! Now, Miss Blake, let me 
help youin. There,” as he sprang in beside her, * | 
guess you'll tind pleasanter than walking,—it’! 
be shorter, any way.” 

A drive was a rare treat to Mary; and Jerry, flat 
tered by her evident enjoyment, flicked the mare 
smartly with his whip, but Kathleen resented th 
treatment and sprang forward with a sudden ug 
little dash. 

“Oh, my hat!” cried Mary, and “ Oh, the basket! 
she added, as a backward glance showed the basket 
and its miscellaneous contents scattered along th 
road. 

“Whoa!” cried Jerry, and, decidedly crestfalle: 
he sprang out and hurried back to help her gather u; 
the debris. 

“It doesn’t matter,” she assured him. “You s 
there’s nothing it will hurt, but—wasn’t it lucky | 
couldn’t get the eggs? Now, my hat, please, and, 
oh, my goodness, Mr. Lee, there goes your horse!” 

Jerry turned just in time to see Kathleen disap 
pearing over the crest of the hill in a cloud of dust. 

“Oh, I’m so sorry,” said Mary, ‘and it’s a// » 
fault. Suppose the wagon tips over, or anything 
breaks!” 

Jerry laughed good humoredly. “It’s an old tri 
of Kathleen’s. I ought to have known better than 
have left her standing with her head towards hom 
When I get there I’ll find her standing safe and sou: 
under the butternut tree,—she’s done it a dozen tim 
already. But Miss Blake, in spite of my good inte: 
tions, I guess you'll have to walk up the hill, now 
after all!” 

Mary laughed gaily, and it struck Jerry that he: 
homely face was very pleasant to look at when s 
laughed. So they trudged along together and mac 
merry over their misadventure until the top of the hi, 
was reached. 

But Jerry would not leave his chance companion 
there. He insisted upon carrying her heavy basket 
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to Uncle Joseph’s very door, and was quick to see the 
sudden embarrassment which then came over her, as 
she stood divided between innate hospitality and 
dread of Uncle Joseph’s probable wrath. 

“Won’t you—come in?” she asked doubtfully. 
But Jerry considerately declined. 

On several occasions after this Jerry made little 
detours to drive past Uncle Joseph’s door. But ex- 
cept once when he caught sight ot a small, sun-bon- 
neted figure weeding the garden, he saw nothing of 
Mary Blake. 

On Sunday mornings, however, he usually sat be- 
hind her in church, and sometimes lost a little of the 
sermon, he was so intent on comparing her with pretty 
Alice Fairchild, who sat in the seat ahead. Mary’s 

reamy gingham was a great contrast to Alice’s gay 
silks. But the gingham was always crisp and spot- 
ess, and Jerry began to suspect that Mary washed 
and ironed it herself. He discovered, too, a dainty 
bit of needlework upon it where an ugly rent had 
been neatly darned, and he was fast learning to see 
more beauty in those even stitches than in the elab- 

rate frillings of Alice’s fashionable gowns. 

[he summer and autumn passed, and winter came. 
Jerry had met Mary now and then, but the intervals 

tween were long, and all his little schemes for 

ssening them had failed. 

rhe river had frozen over now. The young people 

ere getting up a moonlight ice carnival, and Jerry, 

vyho was a prime mover in all of Newtown’s gaieties, 
| been trying to see Mary for days. But every 
fort to meet her had failed, so on his way from the 
nk the day before the carnival, Jerry hitched Kath- 
en before Uncle Joseph’s gate, and going boldly up 
the forbidding door, he pulled the bell. There 
s no answer, so he pulled again, and yet again, and 
ited until his hands and feet were tingling with the 
Then leaving the front porch he deliberately 

ked around the house, resolved upon finding some 
if access to the Cinderella, so completely hidden 

As he drew near the kitchen door he heard a merry 

g, and through the window he saw that the singer 
is Mary, herself, scrubbing away at a pan, which 
sady shone like silver. 

\ quick flush overspread her face when she saw 

then came her pleasant smile. “Why, Mr. 


Yes, I rang and rang at the front door, but I 
n’t make any one hear,” he explained. 
No, of course you couldn’t, Uncle Joseph hasn’t 
doorbell!” said Mary with an amused laugh. 
t won't you—sit down ?”’ 
“No, I mustn’t. I just came to see if you wouldn’t 
go to the carnival with me to-morrow night,—down 
the river, you know?” 
She caught her breath suddenly. ‘Oh, I'd like 
but—I guess I can’t.” 


y not,—if you'd like to?” 


‘But—I haven’t any skates, and I don’t know : 


whether Uncle Joseph would let me.” 
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“Qh, I'll manage him,” said Jerry, “and I’ll bring 
skates for you, too. Let me see, now,—the size ”— 

He bent down, and Mary shyly extended a tiny 
foot in a shabby, down-trodden shoe. 

“Why, it isn’t as big as my hand!” said Jerry, ad- 
miringly. ‘“* Now remember, I’m coming for you to- 
morrow at seven, and Uncle Joseph will be all right.” 

The very suddenness with which Jerry “sprang” 
his request upon Uncle Joseph, whom he found hug- 
ging the stove in the tavern near by, surprised him 
into giving his consent. And of all the light hearts 
and bright faces that were gathered upon the ice in 
the flare of the bonfires and colored lanterns on the 
following evening, not one was lighter nor brighter 
than Mary Blake’s. 

“ Hello, there’s Jerry with Uncle Joseph’s niece!” 
Phil Curtis exclaimed. “I declare, in this light she 
doesn’t look so homely after all.” 

“ No,” returned Alice Fairchild, airily, “ she’s really 
quite pretty—zz the dark 

Summer came again. Once more Jerry had over- 
taken Mary on the long, steep hill, and once more 
had given her a lift. But this time he had found a 
place of safety for the big basket—cnside. 

“Do you know I’m tired of living as I do,” he said 
sucdenly. “I’ve a great mind to buy a little plot of 
lan. right at the top of the hill there, where those big 
trees are, and build a little house. I’ve just about 
enough to pay for it all, clear.—and since they’ve 
raised my salary I’ve been thinking a good deal about 
it, and—getting married, you know?” 

“Oh,” said Mary, faintly. ‘* Yes,—why don’t you?” 

* I’d have to sell Kathleen,—and the hill’s a pretty 
long one,” he went on. “ But the land is cheap there 
now, and—what do you think, Mary,—would you 
mind walking up with me—a/ways? I'd carry the 
basket, every time.” 

“I—I guess I don’t understand,” Mary faltered. 

“Why, I want house and land for »o«,—if you will 
share them with me?” said Jerry. 

** But,—oh,—you can’t mean it, You're jok- 
ing, aren’t you? I’m so homely, and—and—” 

* You’ve the pleasantest face that leversaw! Say, 
Mary,—don’t you think you could like me—well 
enough?” 

And Mary, all flushing and dim pied with tremulous, 
happy smiles, most evidently “thought she could.” 

* But oh,” she said, as Jerry helped her out at Uncle 
Joseph’s gate a long while afterwards—for Kathleen 
had taken her own time in climbing the hill that day. 
* But, Jerry, you'll have to ask Uncle Joseph, and I 
guess he'll be harder to manage now than about the 
carnival!’ 

Uncle Joseph was hard to manage this time. He 
had been living so easily and frugally under Mary’s 
management that he rebelled at the thought of the 
increased expenses and the decreased comfort attend- 
ant on the reign of another hired girl. 

But Jerry took matters with a high hand,and Uncle 
Joseph finally gave in, though he refused to consent 
to their marriage until Jerry's house was built. If he 
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thought by this to cause an indefinite delay he was 
mistaken, for Jerry bought the land and broke ground 
for the cottage at once. 

When the engagement became known it caused a 
great flutter among the young people of Newtown. 
Some declared that “Jerry Lee had been badly 
caught, and they pitied him!” while other, wiser 
heads, thought that in choosing Uncle Joseph’s niece 
Jerry Lee had chosen well. 

There was a new order of things at Uncle Joseph’s 
now. Every evening Jerry was there, and though 
Uncle Joseph inwardly raged at this, he could not 
reasonably forbid “ Mary’s young man” the house. 
Then, until a suitable purchaser could be found for 
Kathleen, Mary had many a pleasant drive with 
Jerry. And they also made frequent little trips on 
foot together to the newly staked out plot of ground 
at the top of the hill, where a certain cellar hole was 
assuming more important features every day. 

As soon as the framework was raised, they began 
to plan the simple furnishings for their nest. Each 
day Jerry had some new report to give her, and each 
day Mary’s practical suggestions made Jerry admire 
more and more the brightness and good sound sense 
of the cheery little being he had chosen for his mate. 
“O Jerry!” she exclaimed one night. “I saw 
the most beautiful thing this afternoon that ever was, 
and we must have it for our house!” 

Jerry laughed. “Well, what was it? A new kind 
of carpet sweeper, or the very latest improvement in 
farina kettles ?” 

“ Neither,” laughed Mary, in return. ‘“ But just the 
most beautiful carved cuckoo clock in all the world!” 
Jerry promised to investigate the possibility of pro- 
curing the cuckoo clock, but the next evening he 
came looking unusually grave. 

“See here, Mary,” he said at last. “I saw that 
clock to-day, and it’s a beauty. There’s nothing I’d 
like more. But they ask a big price for it, and you 
know I don’t mean to get a thing on credit if I can 
help it. I’m awfully sorry, but some of the things 
have cost more than I thought they were going to, 
and I find I’ve got to draw a pretty straight line now, 
and the cuckoo clock lies a good way on the wrong 
side of it at present.” 

Mary’s face grew as bright as if he had promised 
her the clock and all the world besides. 

“© Jerry,” she said, “if you'll a/ways tell me right 
out this way about everything, then we'll never get 
into any trouble. And don’t ever let me tempt you 
to spend one penny that you can’t afford.” 

Jerry was soon cheered by Mary’s wisdom, and the 
evening sped swiftly away. 

But after he had gone, Mary sat down in her room 
to think. She could not remember that she had ever 
had a dollar of her own, and now she suddenly wanted 
money as she had never wanted it before. Her early- 
widowed mother had taught the village school, and it 
had taken all of her small earnings to make both ends 
meet in their ft. al housekeeping. When she had 
died, Mary had gone to live with a cousin, where she 


had worked and stayed until Uncle Joseph had 
thought of the help she might be to him, and had 
offered her a home. Since then he had supplied 
her actual needs,—but she could not go to him for 
money, nor would he have given it to her if she had 
done so. 

After a while she thought of a plan, and the follow- 
ing afternoon, when all her household tasks were 
finished, she took her basket and hurried down to one 
of the factories which bordered the river, where she 
asked to see the superintendent, whom she knew. 

“T want to earn some money, Mr. Dean,” she said, 
with flushing face. “I know you give out work for 
women to finish up at home; do you think /could do 
it, and could you give some to me?” 

* All you want, Miss Mary,” Mr. Dean said kindly. 
He knew of her engagement, and he shrewdly guessed 
that Uncle Joseph held his purse strings pretty tight. 
Of course the girl wanted some money for her wed- 
ding finery. 

‘“* But it takes a good many finished pieces to make 
a dollar,” he added warningly. 

“T don’t mind that, I’m a real fast worker,” said 
Mary, “and do more than you think. May I take 
some home with me now?” 

She was back again in time to get the supper. 
Then she had hardly tidied things up and slipped into 
her other gown before Jerry came, and he stayed, as 
usual, until the stroke of ten. 

When he had gone, Mary flew to her room. But 
before she drew her basket from its hiding place she 
had hung her quilt before the door, so that Uncle 
Joseph, in his customary prowlings about the house, 
could not see that her light burned late. 

At midnight she stopped; and not until the follow- 
ing night did she have a moment’s time to resume 
her work. But then her deft fingers flew, and in two 
hours every night she found that she could accom- 
plish much. As soon as one basketful was finished 
she carried it back to the factory and smuggled home 
a new supply. 

As the weeks went on, Mary’s face grew thinner 
and her fresh color began to fade. Uncle Joseph 
saw no change, but Jerry did, and he mutely longed 
for the hour to come when he, as domestic tyrant, 
could forbid this cheery, willing little creature to 
work so hard. 

The cottage on the summit of the hill was finished 
at last, and, although Uncle Joseph had striven to 
heap obstacles before them, the young couple were 
to be married at the parsonage on the following day. 

Once more Jerry had overtaken Mary at the foot 
of the hill, but both were walking now. 

Mary had a big, odd-looking bundle in her arms, 
carefully wrapped, and when Jerry tried to take it 
from her, she demurred. 

“Oh, if you should dropit!” she said. 

“But I’m not going to drop it,” Jerry replied. 
“What is it, any way?” 

“T’ll tell you at the top of the hill,” she laughed. 

“That’s a long way off,” said he. 
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“But it never seems long when I go up with you,” 
Mary said softly. 

At the summit Jerry cast an admiring glance at the 
pretty cottage, now all in order, and ready for his 
bride. 

“ Let’s go in, just for a minute,” he said, and Mary 
smiled assent. 

she took the awkward bundle from him while he 
rot out his key and proudly opened the door. Then, 
when they had stepped beyond the threshold, she 

eld it out to him again with a bright, flushing 
ace. 

“It’s—it’s a present, Jerry,” she said; “a present 
‘or you—from me.” 

He took it, wondering what odd, feminine fancy it 
could be. Then, as the wrappers were removed, he 
saw —the cuckoo clock. 

“Why, Mary!” 

“Yes, and it’s yours, your very own! Oh, I’ve 
wanted to give you something, Jerry, all the time.” 

“But this! Why, it was so awfully expensive, 
Mary! How did you manage it?” 

“Don’t be angry, Jerry dear; I took home work 
from Mr. Dean’s factory, and did it nights after you 
were gone. Oh, Jerry, isn’t it beautiful? I think I 
vever was so happy before in all my life!” 

As Jerry looked down at her, the girl’s homely, 
radiant face seemed absolutely beautiful tohim. And 
Mary wondered, as he bent to kiss her, why bright 
tears shone suddenly in her lover’s eyes. 

—Judith Spencer. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


LAUNDERING WHITE SHIRTS. 
A Simple Process Promising Satisfactory Results. 

ANY housewives cannot depend on 
Chinese or steam laundries to do this 
work, even if they have plenty of 
money to pay the charges, and it is 
often more convenient to launder the 
irts at home. The washing is fully as important 
s the ironing, for unless they are perfectly clean, 

no amount of polishing will make them look well. 
Some housekeepers wash the shirts with the regu- 
washing, others save them for three or four weeks, 
ind then wash them separately. When the latter 
uethod is adopted, put them in a tub the night before 
y are to be washed, cover them with water, and 
let them soak. In the morning put on a boiler of 
soft water. Pass the clothes through the wringer 
into the second tub, and when the water has heated, 
pour it over them. Wash through this water, using 
plenty of ivory soap to remove the dirt. Common 
yellow soaps contain rosin which turns white muslin 
yellow. Put the shirts into the boiler with good hot 
suds, and let them boil ten minutes. Do not crowd 
them, as they should have plenty of room and water 
to obtain the best results. When they are done, take 
them out into a tub, add enough water to make them 
coo! enough to handle, rub them through this, and 
tinse through two waters, one clear the other just 


blue enough to make them look clear and white. 
Insufficient rinsing will leave them streaked. Hang 
them on the line in the sunshine until dry. 

The cold starch should be partly prepared the 
evening before it is used. This is done by putting 
three tablespoonfuls of powdered starch and six 
tablespoonfuls of water into a bowl. Mix thoroughly, 
and cover it to keep the dust out. Next morning 
add more water until it is thin enough, stir until 
smooth and put in a drop or two of bluing; then take 
a piece of soap and rub it between the hands in the 
starch until the mixture is frothy like soapsuds. A 
little gum arabic dissolved in water and added to the 
starch makes it stiffer. Dip the collars, cuffs and 
shirt bosoms in one at a time, and be sure that every 
thread of the linen is saturated with the starch. Roll 
up tightly and let them remain half an hour before 
ironing. 

The ironing board should be covered with several 
thicknesses of old blanket, then with a white muslin 
cloth, all of which are stretched smoothly, and 
securely tacked to the board. Two covers may be 
made like pillow slips, except that they are larger 
at one end than the other (as that is the shape 
of most of the ironing boards.) A clean cover can 
be slipped on whenever it is used. They should fit 
the board perfectly, and be put on so the seams will 
be at the edges of the board. A second board, the 
size and shape of a shirt bosom, and covered like 
the first, is also necessary. 

Begin by ironing the neck band, then fold the back 
and iron it, then the cuffs, sleeves, and front of the 
shirt. When ready to iron the boson, slip the small 
board inside the shirt and press the bosom smoothly 
uponit. Weta soft, white rag in hot water and rub the 
surface, to remove any starch that may adhere to it. 
Iron until it is perfectly dry, pressing upon the iron 
to give it the desired polish. It is a very simple 
process when understood, and a little practice will 
enable any woman to obtain satisfactory results. 


—£. J.C. 


Selected for Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
WHAT FOLKS SAY ABOUT DAINTINESS. 

Dainty food is a good present.—Efik. 

Flain food suits not dainty appetites.— Eliza Tabor 

A dainty stomach beggars the purse.—Cydias. 

Eat and drink with thy friend; yea, partake of his choice 
dainties; but beware of buying from or selling to him.— 
Confucius. 

Plain food is far more wholesome for the young than 
dainties; they corrupt, enfeeble and destroy the mind as 
well as the body.—C. J. Davreux. 

Very few people are dainty, and yet how many pretend 
to be so! But like the ass that wore the lion’s skin, their 
braying betrays them.—Daa, the Norwegian, 1809 

It is not in diminutive size, nor in beauty, nor in finish, 
that daintiness lies, but in acombination of the three. An 
ant is small, Yosemite is beautiful, the Venus-de-Medici 
is finished, but whoever called them dainty ?—Annie E. 
Lancaster. 
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A ROW OF CURRANT BUSHES. 


A little brown house with a portico, 
A rose bush, all in a flaming glow, 
And at the side a long green row— 

A row of currant bushes. 
Beautiful gems as ever seen, 
Rich enough for a stately queen, 
Tangled up in the blowing green 

Of the row of currant bushes. 
With garden hat on her graceful head, 
Comes Annette with a springing tread, 
To pluck the jewels, ruby-red 

From the row of currant bushes. 
Down in the field where the corn-blades blow, 
Sunburned Richard drops his hoe— 
Travels straight as his feet can go 

To the row of currant bushes. 
The sky is touched with a slender blue, 
The sun is drying the morning dew, 
But work can wait till the talk is through 

By the row of currant bushes. 
Something is whispered soft and low, 
That sets the maiden’s cheeks aglow— 
A secret only the wind may know, 

And the row of currant bushes. 


—FHattie Whitney. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


A CHINATOWN DINNER. 


Eaten by Americans, and Said to Have Been Much Enjoyed. 
MERICANS have never 
taken very generally to 
Chinese customs; though 
it must be admitted that 
neither are the Celestials, 
from their standpoint, 
very much given to adopt- 
ing our ways. This holds 
good in both cases with 
regard to food matters. 
While the Chinese are 
able to adopt our fare to 
some extent, and in fact 
seem to thrive very well 
when obliged to cut loose 
entirely from their native 
dishes, our people do not at all assimilate the 
Celestial concoctions and delicacies. Occasionally 
a venturesome spirit assays a passing taste of a 
single dish, pronounces it “not half bad,” or words 
to that effect—and sedulously avoids a repetition of 
the experiment. 

But there was quite a notable exception to the rule 
in New York city, only a little time since, when about 
forty-five persons, prominent in the financial circles 
of the metropolis and several outlying cities, accepted 
the invitation of Col. Robert M. Floyd, and partook 
of a high grade Chinese dinner of a dozen courses, 
prepared at a Chinese restaurant on Pele street, under 
special instructions from the Chinese consul at New 
York. That the readers of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, 


who have been made familiar with the dining customs 
of so many iands, may not be wholly in the dark 
regarding high-degree dinners in the Flowery King- 
dom, the menu which each guest found beside his 
plate is here given in fac simile : 


Of course this was just about as intelligible as the 
ordinary bill of fare, with its wholly unnecessary 
mixture of chopped English and murdered French ; 
but for the benefit of those not up in the Chines 
alphabet, an English translation appeared cn t! 
other leaf of the bright yellow paper. The latter ran 
as follows: 

i 
CHINESE FRUITS, WITH OOLONG TEA. 
Watermelon Seeds 
Dried Lichee Nuts. 
Fresh Lichee Nuts. 
Hoanga. 
Canton Ginger. 
Red Ginger. 
Candied Ginger. 


Salay. 
Bola. 
Preserved Cumquat Oranges 
Dried Cumquat Oranges 
Yung Ho. 
Hom Woey. 
Sweet Chow-Chow. 
Bird’s Nest Soup. 
White Rice Wine. 


Shark’s Fins. 


Bird in the Bush. 
Wine of Roots. 
5 
Hun Sun Ye. 


6 
Yen-Huey Guy. 
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Suey Be-Gop. 
8 
Guyic Yen-Huey. 


Boiled Abalones. 


10 
Hon-Sen Guy. 
Rose Wine. 
II 
Bean Sprouts and Chop-Suey. 
I2 
Water Lily Tea and Chinese Cakes. 

Ivory chopsticks were provided, and with these 
most of the guests wrestled—generally in vain. 
Little china scoops—otherwise known as spoons— 
were also furnished, and for the benefit of such as 
could not manage either of the articles already men- 
tioned, sensible everyday forks were supplied; but 
there were no knives. 

Nearly three hours were devoted to the dinner, 
and it was in order to try each dish as it appeared. 
There were a good many surprises, and it is recorded 
by those having “‘ inside knowledge,” that frequently 
a guest left the table with more celerity of move- 
ment than formality ; returning after a little time with 
a matter-of-fact, subdued expression of countenance 
forestalling any impertinent inquiries. 

It is said that the impression created after the 
courses had been run was that the Chinese cook was 
“short” on salt and pepper, but little saucers of hot 
stuff were at hand in which those who understood 
the appropriate distribution of occidental flavoring 
could dip the various bits of food, dispensing with 
the use of chopsticks the while. The rice wine was 
poured from ‘small china pots, and the tea from 
modern Brittania ware. These were the only bev- 
‘rages supplied—except the standard New York 
Croton, 

The names given to the principal dishes did not 
seem to have any particular significance in English, 
x any “key word” as a guide to further appearance 
of a portion of the title. For instance, says a cor- 
respondent, “No. 4 was duck chopped fine and 
mixed with something else. As a matter of fact, 
everything served was mixed with something else—a 
sort of unknown and undiscoverable quantity. No. 
5 was bass cooked whole—a sort of bitter and sweet 
irrangement, probably a la J. G. Holland. No. 6 
consisted of slices of chicken and ham. No. 7 was 
pigeon, delightfully prepared and voted the piece 
de resistance. No. 8 was made of something and 
mushrooms, the latter large and tough and almost 
impenetrable with either teeth or fork—a regular 
unpuncturable tire. No.g isa dish that takes three 
days to cook and then is tougher than ever; itis a 
shell fish with characteristics of rubber shoe. No. 
if was a success, and exactly as described on the 
menu. The cakes at the end were of various colors 
and almost tasteless, save one or two varieties that 


had the mysterious something inside. The shark’s 
fins (No. 3) were edible—and glutinous.” 

Naturally the description of such a feast can only 
be suggestive, at the most, since printer’s type and 
English words—plain and prosaic—have no power to 
convey the subtle, indescribable, possibly unimagi- 
nable, delicacies of the supreme art of Chinese cook- 
ery. But to the isolated reader, who has no oppor- 
tunity for experiencing the delights of such a feast, 
the reproduction of the menu and brief comment 
upon some of its characteristics, may be accepted 
in the place of more immediate knowledge. 

—Good Housekeeping. 
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WHEN MOTHER TUCKED US IN AT NIGHT. 


Our little bedroom, “ way up stairs,” was heated by the sun, 
That did its duty grudgingly when summer days were done; 
Yet modern rooms steam-heated ne’er will be so cosy, quite, 
As ours was, when mother came and tucked us in at night! 


How long the winter evenings were before the open fire, 

With rosy apples roasting there and sputtering in there ire; 
The pop corn snapping blithesomely above the ruddy bed 

Of coals, that glowed right furiously, with good rock maple fed; 


While father read the paper through, or when our neighbor 
came, 

Discoursed at length of church and state, dispensing praise or 
blame 

Impartially ; and mother sat, with needles clicking fast 

That helped the staid old clock to count the moments as they 
passed; 


While fitful firelight flashes fell upon her gentle face 

That shone with steady light—the outward sign of inward grace. 

And so the happy moments ran till brands began to fall ; 

The neighbor donned his welJ-worn coat, and tramped out 
through the hall; 


Then father brought the Bible worn, and read, with reverent 
voice, 

Some “ portion” of the Sacred Word, to chasten or rejoice 

Our hearts. Oh, while with him we knelt, how glowed his face 

As his petition humbly rose up to the throne of grace. 


The slow sonorous stroke of nine made Lion lift his head 

From shaggy paws; and mother said, “Come children—now 
to bed!” 

We left our sturdy “ copper-toes ” the shining hearth before, 

Our “daytime clothes” in tumbled heaps beside them on the 
floor, 


And, holding up our trailing gowns, we scampered up the stairs ; 

Past the big chimney where, we made believe, lurked polar 
bears; 

Across the floor that creaked with cold—then into bed we 
hopped 

Drawing the home-spun blankets close about each head close- 
cropped ; 


And there we listened, still as mice for mother’s gentle tread ; 
Right well we knew that she would come to tuck us up in bed. 
Was ever such a tender “ knack ” for making life all rosy ?— 

A touch so deft, a loving pat, and we were oh, sv cosy! 


The wind might rack the rattling sash and twist the elm trees 
tall, 
The storm rage at the pane—to us it mattered not at all. 
It seemed a shame to go to sleep and lose the dear delight 
We had when mother came upstairs and tucked us in at night! 
— Minnie Leona Upton. 
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WOMAN’S LOVE. 


Admetus, so the oracle declared, 
Must die, unless he could some one secure, 
Who would the pangs of death for him endure. 
3ut when his friends his hopes to tell he dared 
Among them all he found not one prepared 

To suffer in the cause of friendship pure, 

Or for the doomed man succor to procure. 
Ill would it with Admetus then have fared, 
Had not Alcestis, his devoted wife, 

Such friends a by-word of reproach to make, 
Her purpose formed and given up her life, 

A joyous sacrifice for love’s sweet sake. 

And thus a woman put to lasting shame 
The sterner sex, and won undying fame. 


—A.S. Brendle. 


Compiled for Goob HovuSEKEEPING 


SALADS AND SALAD MAKING. 
Some Instructions, and a Variety of Recipes. 


PRINGTIME is_ emphatic- 
ally the season of salads, 
and the fresh vegetables 
which gradually appear may 
all be worked intc the de- 
lightful compouncs. The 
result is good, bad, or mys- 
terious, according to the 
skill and judgment of the 
person who presides over 
the compounding. “Knack” 
is everything; but knack 
simply means the care and 

study which one gives to a chosen matter, sparing 
no pains and never dropping into the realm of chance. 

There are many essentials, in the common accept- 
ance of ideas regarding salad-making success: A 
silver knife, a silver spoon, ice water, the best butter 
or oil, sweet milk (if cream cannot be had), strong 
mustard, pure vinegar, and if potatoes are used, those 
cooked to just the right point and properly dried. 
As tu ingredients, almost anything and everything 
may be used: Tomatoes, cabbage, potatoes, beets, 
cauliflowers, carrots, artichokes, and mushrooms—but 
not all at once. Oh, no! The tendency is decidedly 
to use too many ingredients, rather than too few. 

Except in the case of the Russian or Italian salad, 
the number of vegetables ina salad should be limited. 
For instance, if called tomato salad, let us have the 
taste of the vegetable giving the name, and have it 
clearly and unmistakably. In case of a French salad, 
composed of lettuce and a small quantity of finely 
mixed herbs, good taste rebels against having the 
lettuce smothered in a mixture of radishes, mustard, 
cress, and other strong components. 

Salad dressings may be made with or without oil. 
In the former case, proceed about as follows: For two 
heads of lettuce, mix in a cup a salad spoonful of the 
best vinegar, an even half-teaspoonful of salt, and a 
scant half-saltspoonful of white pepper. This com- 
bination should be made before the oil is added, as 


the salt dors not dissolve in the oil, and gives the 
salad a gritty taste and a granulated appearance. 
When the salad is ready to serve, the leaves are 
coated with the oil—in place of which sweet cream or 
melted butter may be used—after which the seasoned 
vinegar may be added. Other methods of procedure 
may be found in the following collection of recipes, 
taken from almost as many different sources, and 
given as showing in a measure the exhaustless re- 
sources at command of the studious salad-maker. 


Orange Salad. 

Peel the oranges, prick them with a fork in several places 
and soak in cold water; put them in a preserving pan with 
boiling water and some shavings of the orange peel; boil 
for ten minutes; plunge them into cold water, put suf- 
ficient refined sirup into the preserving pan to cover the 
oranges, which drain well and boil in the sirup till quite 
thick. Take from the fire, pour the sirup and oranges 
into a deep dish, cut the fruit into quarters when cold, 
place in a dish with the shavings in the center, and pour 
the sirup over. 


Tomato Salad. 

Scald and peel two ~~ three ripe tomatoes, lay them in 
ice water till very cold, and then slice them. Peel and 
slice very thin one or two small cucumbers. Put some 
fresh lettuce leaves in the salad bowl with one small, finely 
sliced spring onion; add the tomatoes and cucumbers, 
and serve with a plain dressing. 


Cauliflower Salad. 

Boil a cauliflower till about two-thirds done; let it get 
cold, then break it in branches, and lay them neatly in a 
dish. It is then ready for the dressing. 


Lettuce Salad. 

Freshen a head of lettuce, tear the leaves apart with the 
fingers, but do not cut them, as that impairs their crisp- 
ness and flavor. Arrange the salad in a dish and pour 
over it a dressing made by grating half an onion, mixing 
it with a teaspoonful of lemon juice, a saltspoonful each 
of white pepper and mustard, dry; then gradually stir 
into these ingredients two tablespoonfuls of olive oil and 
two of vinegar. 


Sidney Smith’s Famous Recipe. 
Two boiled potatoes strained through a kitchen sieve 
Softness and smoothness to the salad give ; 
Of Mordant mustard take a single spoon— 
Distrust the condiment that bites too soon. 
Yet deem it not, though man of taste, a fault 
To add a double quantity of salt. 
Four times the spoon with oil of Lucca crown, 
And twice with vinegar procured from town. 
True taste requires it, and your poet begs 
The pounded yellow of two well-boiled eggs ; 
Let onion atoms lurk within the bow], 
And, scarce suspected, animate the whole. 
And lastly, in the flavored compound toss 
A magic teaspoonful of anchovy sauce. 
Oh, great and glorious! Oh, herbaceous meat! 
’Twould tempt the dying anchorite to eat ; 
Back to the world he’d turn his weary soul, 
And plunge his fingers in the salad bowl. 


Raspberry Salad. 

For a quart of ripe raspberries, take half a pint of red 
currant jelly and a gill of clear sirup, made by dissolving 
a gill of sugar in a tablespoonful of hot water; when 
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melted, add the currant jelly, and when cold pour all over 
the raspberries and set them on ice till next morning. 


Nut Salad. 

Pecans, walnuts, or butternuts make a delicious salad. 
Have the nut meats broken into pieces and mingle with 
twice the quantity of crisp cut celery. Add a mayonnaise 
dressing and serve on lettuce leaves. 

Sweetbread Salad. 

Boil six sweetbreads thoroughly in salted water. Chop 
‘hem up when cold, and add to a mayonnaise sauce made 
thus: Beat the yolks of four fresh eggs, adding drop by 
drop enough of the best olive oil to make the quantity of 
sauce required. Adda saltspoonful each of mustard and 
salt, and lemon juice to taste. As the beating is continued 
the sauce will thicken rapidly—resting the bottom of the 
lish on ice will thicken-it yet faster. Beat with a silver 
fork. Just before serving wash and thoroughly dry the 

-ttuce, dress it with a part of the sauce, and then pour in 

e center of the lettuce the sweetbread mixed with sauce. 
Simple Salad. 

Small potatoes, not suitable to cook for ordinary use, 
should be laid aside and used for salads. Boil them, and 
while warm peel and slice thin; chop some parsley and 
in onion and add to the sliced potatoes; sprinkle with 
salt and pepper and pour over two or three dessertspoon- 
fuls of oil or melted butter, and moisten the whole with 
vinegar. Sliced beet and cucumber can be added to the 
salad, before the oil and vinegar are mixed with the 
potatoes. 

Oyster Salad. 

Take one pint of oysters, parboiled, one saltspoonful of 
salt and half as much pepper, three tablespoonfuls of oil, 
ind one of vinegar. Wash the oysters by pouring over 

‘mina strainer a half-cupful of cold water. Strip the 
ovsters with the fingers to detect and remove dangerous 

its of shell, and bring them to a boil in a saucepan. No 
liquor need be added, as there is enough in them to keep 

m from burning. When done, cool and pour over 
them a mayonnaise dressing, freshly made when ready for 

rving. Scrape from celery stalks the brown and coarse 

res, and cut into small pieces a little more in bulk than 
oysters. Arrange the oyster and celery in layers, 
pour over the mayonnaise dressing, and garnish with the 
lery tips and nasturtium blossoms. White cabbage 
nay be used instead of the celery, shredding the head fine 
ind salting a little; arranging in layers as with the celery. 
Dutched Lettuce. 
Wash carefully two well-grown heads of lettuce, separate 
leaves, and tear them in pieces. Cut a large slice of 
iam in small squares and fry till brown, adding two table- 
spoonfuls of vinegar. Beat an egg until light, add two 
iblespoonfuls of sour cream, then add this to the ham, 
stir it over the fire for a minute till it thickens, and pour it 
boiling hot over the lettuce; mix carefully and thoroughly 
with a fork, and serve at once. 
Convent Salad. 

Slice boiled potatoes while yet warm, mix with them a 
sliced cucumber, some minced onions, with a small sprig 
of tarragon. Add salt, pepper, oil, vinegar and sour 
cream, mixed with a well-beaten egg. Serve direct from 
the ice chest. 

Dutch Potato Salad. 

Where they can be had, use the small Dutch potatoes, 
which may be purchased from German shops. Wash 
them in plenty of cold water, boil them until tender without 


cutting the skins, and peel and slice them while they are 
still warm. For a pint of potato use a medium sized 
onion, which must be peeled, very thinly sliced or minced, 
and mixed with the potato. In place of the onion, minced 
chives or chopped parsley, about a teaspoonful of either, 
may be used. Sometimes the salad is varied by using a 
pickled beet or a fresh cucumber, or a Dutch herring, or 
three or four sardines, or a tablespoonful of fried minced 
bacon, but only one of these ingredients must be used 
with the potatoes and onion. The dressing for this salad 
is made by mixing together three tablespoonfuls of oil, 
one of vinegar, and two of water, with a little pepper and 
salt; the water being added to the vinegar before mixing 
it with the oil. The salad may be served as soon as made, 
or kept in a cool place until wanted. 


Orange Salad, No. 2. 

Peel half a dozen oranges and cut them in slices a 
quarter of an inch thick; remove the seeds and the pith 
in the center of each slice, and put the fruit in a deep dish, 
with the juice produced in the process of peeling, and the 
thin yellow rind of one orange. Strew plenty of granu- 
lated sugar over them and keep covered until wanted. 
At the time of serving, arrange the slices in a glass dish, 
in a circle and overlapping each other ; add a wineglassful 
of curacoa to the sirup left in the dish, strain the whole 
over the salad, and serve. 


Cabbage Salad. 

For the dressing, take two tablespoonfuls of flour and 
one of butter, place in an earthen bowl, and set in a basin 
of boiling water; then rub the whole together smoothly 
with the back of a silver spoon, and add a teacupful of 
vinegar. When the mixture is quite hot, add an egg, 
thoroughly beaten, a trifle of salt, and a small teaspoonful 
of prepared mustard, beating and stirring all of the time 
till it boils up smooth, and then set it away to cool. This 
dressing will keep several days in summer and for a long 
time in winter. Take one-half the above quantity of 
dressing, add to it one tablespoonful of cream, a tea- 
spoonful of sugar, and a dash of black pepper. Pour this 
over chopped cabbage, and garnish with parsley leaves 
and cold boiled eggs in slices. 


Stuffed Beet Salad. 

Boil red Bermuda beets of medium size until well 
cooked, and remove the skin while warm. Cut off-the 
end of the beet, and with a sharp round-end knife take out 
the centers, making a thick cup of each beet Let them 
stand over night in vinegar. When ready to serve, take 
crisp celery, chop it fine, and mix with a mayonnaise 
dressing. Place the beet cups on lettuce leaves and fill 
them with the prepared celery, heaping them, and cover 
with dressing. Sprinkle a little finely chopped parsley 
over the dressing. 


Lobster Salad. 

Lobsters require to be boiled from fifteen to twenty 
minutes, and when taken from the kettle should be broken 
in two, the body being separated from the tail before it is 
placed in the colander to drain. When perfectly cold cut 
all the flesh into dice, and put it into the salad bowl with 
the soft portion of the inside, and mix with it some lettuce 
cut very small, salt, pepper, vinegar, mustard, and a very 
little oil. Place it when well mixed in the center of a 
glass dish like a mound, and spread over it a mayonnaise 
sauce. Decorate it with the center leaves of the lettuce, 
hard-boiled eggs cut in halves, slices, or fancy shapes, 
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capers, beets, and slices of lemon. As the center dish of 
the table, it may be further decorated by two or three 
flowers placed on the summit. 

Oyster Salad, No. 2. 

Take a gallon of fresh oysters, the yolks of six hard- 
boiled eggs, one raw egg well beaten, two spoonfuls of 
salad oil or melted butter, two teaspoonfuls of mustard, 
with one teacupful of good vinegar and a little pepper and 
salt; mix with four bunches of celery chopped fine. 
Drain the liquor from the oysters and put them in some 
hot vinegar near the fire, simmer for five minutes, and 
cool. Work the yolks of the eggs, mix all the seasoning 
together, and pour over the oysters and celery. 

Salad Dressing, 

Beat the yolks of two eggs with a teaspoonful of made 
mustard, which has been mixed with water, not vinegar. 
Add to this, drop by drop, olive oil, stirring constantly 
until the mixture becomes very thick; then add two tea- 
spoonfuls of powdered sugar and a scant one of salt, 
mixing thoroughly. Squeeze in the juice of one lemon. 
beat well, and if too thick, thin with a little sweet cream, 
The lemon and cream may be omitted and vinegar used, 
if preferred. This dressing with lettuce, celery or potato, 
makes a delicious salad. For chicken salad, adding the 
yolks of hard-boiled eggs makes it richer. Garnish lettuce 
with nasturtium blossoms and sliced lemon; for potatoes, 
use cold boiled beets, chopped parsley, and sliced lemons. 
Mayonnaise Dressing. 

To the yolks of twelve eggs add a little salt, mustard, 
cayenne pepper and Worcestershire sauce; place the 
seasoned yolks in a stewpan, and gradually add half a 
pint of best salad oil (stirring quickly while adding all the 
ingredients, to prevent curdling), half a pint of milk or 
cream, half a pint of good vinegar, and a tablespoonful of 
tarragon vinegar. Place the mixture over a gentle fire, 
and continue whisking until it becomes thick and nearly 
boiling, but it must not be allowed to boil, or it will curdle. 
When cool put into wide-mouthed bottles, well corked, 
and it will keep for a long time. 


—Mrs. Arthur Stanley, 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING 

TRY, TRY, AGAIN. 
530. For nervous headache, bathing the back of 
the neck in hot water. 
531. For sick or nervous headache, rubbing pep- 
permint oil on the temples. 
532. 
533. For the beginning of a “runaround,” prick- 
ing it and painting it with iodine. 


For burns, limewater and sweet oil. 


For an incipient boil, muriated tincture of 


535. For rheumatism, oil of wintergreen, inter- 
nally and externally. 

530 For breaking up the beginning of a cold, 
four drops each of camphor and laudanum on a lump 
of sugar. 

537- For breaking up a cold, twelve drops of cam- 
phor in twelve teaspoonfuls of water, taken by the 
teaspoonful each half-hour. 


Try again next month. 
—Ruth Hall. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
GRANDMOTHER’S COOKING. 
A pinch of this and a handful of that,— 
Our grandmother's old-time cooking; 
With each recipe in her mind quite “ pat,” 
A guess without e’er looking. 

But now no kitchen is quite complete 
Without good scales and measures, 

And grains and ounces must suit receipt, 
While patent pans are treasures. 

A new broom splint was her only test 
Of a baking loaf’s condition ; 

Thermometers, clocks, she would think a jest, 
Unknown to a cook’s commission. 

And yet, notwithstanding our new-day lore, 
Our hygiene and invention, 

No skill can equal that known of yore, 
With no set rules to mention. 

We sigh for a taste of a vanished bliss, 
As with longing eyes we're looking— 

A handful of that and a pinch of this— 
Dear Grandmother’s old-time cooking. 


—May /saline Heath. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
AN UNFAILING PANACEA, 
Which Money Cannot Buy nor Poverty Take Away. 

T is unfortunate that in our anxiety tc 
secure the happiness of ourselves and 
our children, we so often ignore the 
most effectual means of its attainment 
We think too much about the material 
welfare, as though externals alone were 
productive of happiness. In this age, 
when the almost universal occupation 
is the pursuit of wealth, and the uni 
versal ambition, with few exceptions, 
its acquirement, it would be weil if we 
remembered what the great Dr. Johr 

son said so wisely, “ Wealth excludes but one evil 

poverty.” It does not indeed exempt its possessor 
from the loss of his best beloved, nor from illness 

disappointment, jealousy, malice, ingratitude, nor a 

host of other evils. Nay, wealth often brings many 

of these baleful attendants in its very train. 
But there is a possession which fits one bet er to 
meet the ills of life than all the gold of Midas, and 


that is a cheerful and hopeful disposition. It may be 
argued that to this one must be born. Happy i 


deed is he thus endowed by nature, but we do n 
realize how far it may be inculcated, and to what 
perfection training and cultivation may bring it. 

None of us are too old to try the experiment, but 
begin with a child from its infancy in the culture o! 
cheerfulness, and see how easily this practice o! 
“looking on the bright side” may become a habit o! 
the mind. Teach him to “ take things by the smooth 
handle,” to look at the advantages and not at tl 
disadvantages of every situation; above all, to think 
about what he has to be thansful for instead of what 
he has not. 

This practice of grumbling and complaining is more 
a matter of habit than we realize. We are always so 
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ready to recognize the unpleasant element, to com- 
ment upon and make much of it. Our children 
hear it, and follow our unworthy example almost 
unconsciously. 

The blessings we take as a matter of course, but 
the trials are quite another thing. How natural it is 
to dilate upon the ills of our family, upon Jane’s 
attack of the measles, poor Aunt Mary’s money 
losses, and Richard’s failure to secure a situation. 
But why are we not as ready to say that Julia is in 
better health than ever before in her life, that Uncle 
Frank has made a most successful investment, and 
Alfred has had his salary raised. As a rule, the lat- 
ter class of facts are not hinted at, or at best but 
very lightly touched upon. 

If we could only realize more fully that life is what 
we make it, and that almost everything depends 
upon the point of view! Years ago, Mrs. Caroline 
A. Mason wrote a charming little poem for the St. 
Nicholas, called a “Tale of Two Buckets.” The 
first bucket is complaining of their lot, saying plaint- 
ively that no matter how often they come up from 
the well full, they always go back empty. To which 
the other little bucket replies that although that is 
true, the way it looks to him is that however empty 
they go down they always come up full. The world 
would indeed be a happier place if we would all de- 
cide to “ only the buckets full to count, and let the 
empty slide,” as the little poem says. The whole 
philosophy of life is summed up in these few lines. 

Mr. Joseph Jefferson in his delightful ‘“Autobiog- 
raphy” tells us of his father’s lovable hopefulness 

nd cheeriness of disposition. If it rained, he was 
clad it was not snowing, and if it snowed he was 
thankful it was not raining. As Mr. Jefferson says, 
this disposition was worth more than any fortune, for 
nothing could rob him of it. 

Life has its hard places for all of us. Pain and 
sorrow, loss and disappointment come to each in 
turn. Then let us train ourselves and our children 
to meet them with a cheerful courage, and above all 
let us not miss the joy of living in fret and worry over 
the day’s trifles. Treat the mishaps of the day as a 
jest when possible, but even when this cannot be 
done do not give them undue consideration. The 

ttle things of life can mar its harmony if we choose 
» let them, but on the other hand they can bring us 
harm and happiness if we gather from edch ali the 
brightness it would give us. 

We can best value what we have by estimating 
hat its loss would mean tous. We cannot lose so 
much but what there may be more to lose, and with 
he coming of fresh calamity, no matter what our 

evious depression may have been, how often are we 

ady to exclaim, * Oh, could this last loss be made up 

I would not complain!” Let us not wait until 
they are gone before we learn to prize our blessings. 
' friends and fortune leave us, let us take account 

stock of benefits left. We shall find their number 
surprising. Those which we take most for granted 
tre the most valuable, and would be most missed. 


A teacher once asked her pupils to each write a 
list of what he or she had to be thankful for. To 
her surprise, by far the longest list was that of a poor 
little colored girl, who to all outward seeming had 
much less than any other child in the class. She had 
learned that best of lessons—to “ count the mercies.” 

I once saw a child begging for some luscious-look- 
ing raspberries, which were refused her. She was 
silent for a moment, but then said brightly, ‘‘ Never 
mind; I’ve got a carrot,” and pulled from her pocket 
her panacea, in the shape of a most uninteresting, 
grimy-looking vegetable. That child was fitted to 
meet life’s disappointments and over-ride them. 
Cannot we train our children to accept their disap- 
pcintments in the same spirit? Let us try the ex- 
periment atleast. It cannot hurt them, and it may 
help them more than any fortune we can leave them. 
Money will not buy it, nor poverty take it away. It 
is a veritable Fortunatus purse. Its value to its 
possessor cannot be estimated, and it is hardly less 
prized by those with whom its owner is brought in 
contact. 

—Josephine Martin Sanford. 
Original in Goop HOUSEKEFPING. 
WHEN. 
Waves from the sea of affliction 
Sweep over the human soul; 
When forceful tides of eviction 
Float away where dark waters roll ; 


When losses, misfortune and sorrow 
An uncertain future entail ; 

When to-day stands in fear of to-morrow, 
Lone vessels of imagery sail ; 


When age creeps up to life’s highway, 
With a stealthy measure and tread; 
When frosts on a summer tine by-way, 
With silver hues whiten the head ; 


When days and years have been numbered ; 
When eyes are too weary to weep ; 

When ears are with dullness encumbered ; 
When the head would bend lowly in sleep; 


When weary feet halt at the river ; 
When the ferryman crosses the stream ; 
When he tickets each pilgrim “ Forever ;"” 
When visions float by as a dream; 


When sunlight goes out in deep shading ; 
When eternity swallows up time ; 

When glories once brilliant are fading ; 
When the knell of the past rings its chime; 


When strong hands lie folded and listless ; 
When feet become heavy and slow; 

When the tide of time flows on resistless ; 
When full in its ceaseless outflow; 


When the prayers of earth’s pilgrim are ended 

When the last hymn of life has been heard; 
When “a tale that is told” is well ended; 

When speech is denied a last word : 

THEN. 

Hope in the heart springs eternal ; 

Then the finger of faith points away; 
Then desire craves fields ever vernal; 

Then dawns Eternity’s Day. 

—John Wentworth. 
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THE SUN WILL SHINE TO-MORROW. 


You'll find no help in sighing, 
When skies are overcast; 

Sighing makes the heart more drear 
And shadows longer last. 

Be cheerful, and from here and there, 
A touch of comfort borrow: 

To morrow will be clear ard fair— 
The sun will shine to-merrow. 


You’ll find no help in weeping, 
Because you tread this morn 
A thorny path; each falling tear 
But adds another thorn. 
Be cheerful, hopeful, and make free 
Your mind from thoughts thet harrow: 
To-morrow’s path will smoother be— 
The sun will shine to-morrow. 


Oh, bear in mind—let come what may, 
Or pain or care or sorrow,— 
The darkest day will pass away— 
The sun will shine to-morrow. 
—James Rowe. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
THE VACATION SEASON, 
And How Its Advantages May be Best Secured. 

HE vacation season is now 
close at hand, and within a 
few weeks—or it may be a 
few days—everybody will be 
going somewhere, or plan- 
ning to go somewhere, os- 
tensibly for rest. What a 
pity that in every instance 
the object cannot be really 
and truly, as the children 
say, a season of genuine re- 
laxation and comfort taking! 
Admittedly, as a people we 
for at least ten or eleven 


are living too fast, and 
months of the year are burning the candle at both 


ends. Certainly, if we must endure this life-destroy- 
ing strain for so much of the time, we ought to drop 
it entirely once in a while, and let the high tension 
be relieved by an equal letting down of the overtaxed 
forces. Yet that is not always done, and motre’s 
the pity! 

The dweller in the city naturally turns to the coun- 
try for his relaxation. Possibly a good many do this 
because it has become the fashion, without asking 
themselves for the reason which lies back of the 
custom. There isa reason—deep. It is not alone 
that the country is cool while the city is heated, or 
because the air of the mountains is pure while that of 
the metropolis is contaminated. There is a depth of 
life—even temporary sojourning—in the country to 
which the city, with all its wonders, is a stranger. 
Communion with nature and its wonderful works 
comes into any thoughtful life with a refining, purify- 
ing and elevating influence, with a sweet and grateful 
change and relief from the pressure and bustle of 
business or household cares, or routine duties of 


_whole family to church. 


whatever nature. Great thoughts come into the 
heart, noble ambitions, stern resolve of heroic duty; 
all the truer and better impulses swell and bud in 
grander proportions under the inspirations of nature’s 
grandeur and visible glory. 

But how the average vacationist shall spend his va- 
cation becomes a practical question; and while no 
man can solve it for his neighbor, and no woman for 
her next-door friend, a bit of suggestion now and then 
may not be amiss. In the first place, it may be taken 
for granted that none of us are going to pass the en- 
tire month, more or less, lolling in a hammock under 
the shade of a spreading tree, or in any other way 
sweetly doing nothing from early morn till early mon 
shall come again. There must be life and action o! 
some sort—the relief and regeneration which comes 
from this action being of an entirely different class 
from that which we are seeking to escape, and devoid 
of the strain, worry, and ceaseless drain attaching to 
the normal pursuit. 

What better diversion may we obtain than entering 
fully and heartily, as far as one may with propriety, 
into the life and interests of those with whom fortun: 
has temporarily identified us? An impressive sket 
was recently given, in an article on the summer \ 
cation, of a good man who with his family “used t 
go toa small country village for their outing. The 
boarded in a farmhouse and attended church in th 
village, which was made up principally of mill en 
ployes. They dressed in the plainest way, and were 
so pleasant to all with whom they came in conta 
that their influence for good was felt in every heart. 
The good Scotchman—such a scholarly teacher of t!: 
Bible—had a large class every Sunday of men, women, 
and young folks. Hemade these lessons so attracti' 
that the tired farmer, who would otherwise have 
stayed at home and slept, harnessed up his team, | 
on his Sunday-go-to-meeting clothes, and took | 
The very fact that those 
city folks did not put on any airs or clothes bett 
than the country church-goers was a great help | 
their work in uplifting these very people. The intl 
ence of those years is still felt in that rural con 
munity.” 

This is the story of one man’s helpful way. Oth: 
might adopt different lines of usefulness; but abov: 
all there should be no justification given for the 1 
mark of this writer, further on, that “it is surprising 
that many of these ‘city boarders’ seem to lea\ 
their manners and their religion behind when they go 
summering. These country folks, although th 
lives have been hidden away from the world, |ia 
many of them been of the most self-sacrificing a: 
heroic. They have their histories, and the L 
knows their struggles and their victories. It is! 
money nor fine clothes that count with them.” 

Having dropped the city scenes and methods, wy 
not go a little further in the same direction, and drop 
city ways of eating and drinking? The correspon: 
ent of one of the metropolitan papers, writing { 
the hotels of a famous resort among the New Eng! 
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mountains, asks for more distinctively country fare 
at the hotel tables. He argues that if the people who 
go from cities could, or would, change the kind of 
food used, as well as the kind of air inhaled, and the 
kind of scenery presented to the eye, it would be 
more in keeping and more satisfactory. Instead of 
this, the hotel fare is very largely made up of the pro- 
visions of the city, transported into these rural re- 
gions; and certainly not improved by the journey, 
notwithstanding rapid service on the railroads, cold 
storage cars, and all other modern adjuncts. 

It is claimed that not only are fresh milk, eggs and 
butter, and other things corresponding to these dairy 
products, not made prominent, but that the farmers 
of the vicinity will not even raise vegetables for these 
hotels. If this is the case, there would seem some 
reason for it. No argument is needed in support of 
the proposition that the farmers in that vicinity, and 
elsewhere where like conditions have been observed, 
are in the business of farming for the sake of making 
money from the proceeds of their labor, and if any 
particular line of product is in demand at paying 
prices, it may be taken for granted that the farmer 
will be ready to furnish whatever is called for. 

It seems much more probable that the landlord 
consults the notion of his visitors, rather than the 
interests of the neighboring agriculturists, and that 
the former calls for the various dishes to which he 
has been accustomed, through some mistaken notion 

at his supersensitive stomach will tolerate nothing 

lse. Why not go intothe country for the sake of the 
yuntry itself—country sights and scenes, country 
air and fragrance, country freedom and fashion, coun- 
try food and festivities? They may not be of the city 
style, but they are quite likely to be fully as healthful, 
physically, mentally, morally and intellectually, while 
they have the advantage of giving “a change,” in the 
illest and best sense of the term. 

lhen there is another thought in connection with 
this matter of vacations. Some one has truthfully 
said that it is not necessary to go away from home to 
get a pleasant and health-giving vacation. Change 
gives rest; and change of work or of ordinary habits 
sometimes has the same recuperative effect as change 

f location, or travel from place to place. Of course 
those who can go away from home to pleasanter 
places for the summer months will take advantage of 
their opportunities; but it is also true that a great 
iny of those who go away from home do not go to 

‘aces that are really pleasanter than home might be 
made through the best use of its advantages, and 
(here are many who simply cannot get away from 

me at all, no matter how ardently they may desire 

vacation” of the recognized type. 

Such people will be surprised to find how comfort- 
ible they can after all make themselves at home. A 
change from the ordinary habits will be found bene- 
ficial, and any departure from the ordinary routine of 
ite will furnish relief. There are countless oppor- 
tunities for pleasure in the vicinity of any of our 
cities—the delights of which may be enjoyed at the 


most trifling expense—if people will find them out 
and take advantage of the possibilities which are 
already theirs. It is the old story of “where there is 
a will there is a way.” The man or woman who does 
not find the way, and does not try to find it, is quite 
apt to be the one who mourns most vociferously over 
the hardships of life, its slaving conditions and pleas- 
ureless round. 

Let those who cannot get away from home, look 
about them with appreciative eyes, see what possi- 
bilities for recreation and enjoyment there are, and of 
those which come within the scope of their possibili- 
ties, select the best,—something that gives a change 
from the ordinary custom of daily existence—and 
take it up with the right spirit—that of rest, content- 
ment, and appreciation. It will be wonderful how 
much of enjoyment can be had in this way, and how 
much it will do toward sweetening and strengthening 
existence. 

—Newton Norton, 
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THE CALM BEFORE THE STORM. . 


The summer day draws to a close, 
The sun is sinking low, 

There comes a hot and sultry air, 
The wind has ceased to blow. 


Dark clouds in dread majestic awe, 
Come floating through the sky, 
And to their h »mes in listless trees, 

The silent song birds fly. 


A robin waits beside his nest, 
With happy song unsung; 

While far away in northward sky, 
An ominous pall is hung. 


No leaf now moves; no sound is heard, 
While beasts a-field in alarm, 

Cease grazing and slowly bow their heads, 
To meet the approaching storm. 


The flowers, too, soon feel the hush, 
But still erect and proud, 

As if in waiting for their doom, 
From the dark and threatening cloud. 


Then, a sound the fearful stillness breaks, 
’Tis the thunder’s sullen roar, 

Which follows the vivid lightning’s flash, 
Then silence, as before. 


Now darkness settles o’er the earth; 
The light of day 1s gone, 

The storm in awful fury breaks, 
With night fast coming on. 


But should to-morrow’s dawn of day 
Bring sunshine bright and warm, 
The birds will sing more sweetly thar 

When hushed before the storm. 


When gloomy clouds have once more passed, 
And gone the fear of harm, 
Then nature will more brightly smile, 
For the calm before the storm. 
—Urie Gav Wikms. 
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THE FOUNTAIN OF LOVE. 
Lines suggested by Jean Ernest Aubert’s painting of the above title. 
O happy pair! what is’t you see 
Reflected in this giassy stream ? 
Two faces lit with ecstacy, 
Like faces in a blissful dream. 
Behind you stands, with ready dart, 
Young Cupid, love’s own messenger, 
O maid and man! ere you depart, 
Your lips will something sweet aver. 
But could this purling brook reveal the future too, 
Would love be welcome then, fond hearts, to both of you? 


Love is a sweet and dangerous thing, 
A story told with subtle tongue; 
An insect with a grievous sting 
We know not of till we are stung; 
A bird of golden plumage, sought 
With avidness ; a budding tree 
Not yet in fruit; we know not what 
The fruit of two young lives will be. 
Yours may be roses; mine, alas! was one time leaves; 
What more? was not Rebekah’s Esau? Cain was Eve's. 
— St. George Best. 


Compiled for Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


HOUSEHOLD INSECTS. 
The Habits and Treatment of these Annoying and Destruc- 
tive Pests. 
VIll.—Cheese and Ham Mites and Skippers.# 


ERY minute, more or less colorless, 
eight-legged creatures swarm in num- 
bers over and in old cheese and 
various stored products, such as 
dried meats, fruits, and flour of dif- 
ferent kinds. They are of two 

species, differing but slightly, which are frequently 
found together. Both are common to Europe and 
the United States, and both have probably been 
carried to all parts of the world in food supplies. 
It is said that Aristotle, writing more than three 
centuries before the Christian era, mentioned cheese 
mites as the smallest of living things—but that was 
before the invention of the microscope. 

All through the summer months, and in warm 
houses during the winter months, these creatures 
breed with astonishing rapidity and fecundity. The 
rapidity of multiplication and the extraordinary num- 
bers in which these mites will occur under favorable 
conditions are almost incredible. In 1882 they were 
found in an Ohio packing house, covering the dried 
and packed refuse (ready for sale as a fertilizer ) in 
a layer which in some places was half an inch in 
thickness. Atalow estimate one square inch of such 
a layer would contain 100,000 individuals. The 
females bring forth their young alive, and these in 
turn reach full growth and reproduce, until a cheese, 
once infested by a few, swarms with the crawling 


* These papers are largely compiled from advance sheets ot “ The 
Principal Household Insects of the United States”—a valuable 
pamphlet published by the Department of Agriculture. The Editor 
desires it understood that the edition of this pamphlet is very lim 
ited, so that it is not available for general distribution, and copies 
cannot be obtained by writing for them 


multitude, which cause its solid mass to crumble and 
become mixed with excremental pellets and cast-off 
skins. Through the summer months the mites are 
soft-bodied and have comparatively feeble powers of 
locomotion, and when they have become numerous 
enough to devour the whole of a cheese, with no 
other food at harid, it was for a long time a puzzle to 
know what became of them and to understand howa 
cheese could become affected without contact with 
another infested cheese or without being placed 
in an infested room. It has been ascertained, how- 
ever, that when necessity requires it, and when 
the insects happen to be in the proper stage of 
growth, they have the power of not orly almost in- 
definitely prolonging existence, but of undergoing a 
complete change of form, acquiring hard brown pro- 
tective coverings into which all of the legs can be 
drawn in repose. Back in Van Leeuwenhoek’s time 
this Dutch naturalist showed that even the softer form 
can undergo a fast of eleven weeks without apparent 
discomfort, and it is now known that in the hard she! 

or Hypopus state it may remain for many months 
without food. 

In the majority of cases, however, where a given 
cheese is completely destroyed, all of the young an: 
old mites perish and only those of middle age which 
are ready to take on the Hypopus condition survive 
These fortunate survivors, possessing their souls with 
patience, retire into their shells and fast and wait, and 
as everything comes to him who waits, some luck) 
day a mouse or house fly or some other insect con 
that way, and the little mite clings to it and is carried 
away to some spot where another cheese or food in 
some other form is at hand. It is in this way, as we'! 
as by the more readily understood means, that new 
cheese becomes infested and that the insect makes iis 
appearance in pantries supposed to be perfectly clean. 


REMEDIES AND PREVENTIVE MEASURES 


When we consider the great hardihood and extreme 
tenacity of life of this insect in the Hypopus con 
tion, and the fact that almost every flying or crawling 
thing may become its common carrier, the difficulty 
of disinfecting a storeroom and of keeping it disi: 


fected becomes very plain. Nothing, in fact, but the 
utmost cleanliness and watchfulness will prevent the 
appearance of the mites. When they have once en 
tered a cheese, for example, there is no remedy except 
to cut out the infested portions. All energies must 
be bent toward prevention. If a given room seems 
to be badly infested it should be cleaned out, fun: 
gated with sulphur, and washed out thoroughly with 
kerosene emulsion. Food supplies liable to be 
fested should be inspected daily during hot weather. 
It is a point of considerable interest and of some 
practical account that there often occur, where these 
mites are present in numbers, one or more species of 
predaceous mites which feed exclusively on the injuri- 
ous individuals and tend to greatly lessen their num- 
bers. Some years ago a gentleman in Milwaukee 
sent the writer some thousands of mites which were 
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found in a bin of wheat in an old elevator. They 
occurred in such numbers that every morning a quart 
or more could be swept up below the spout where 
they had sifted out. An examination of specimens 
sent showed that three species of predaceous mites 
were present among the others, and one of them was 
so numerous that there was no hesitation in writing 
to the Milwaukee gentleman that the predaceous mites 
would probably soon destroy the wheat feeders and 
thus the pest of mites would correct itself. The pre- 
diction was speedily verified in part a week or so 
later, when the correspondent wrote: ‘As you say, 
the parasitic mites have largely destroyed the smaller 
ones, and I suppose when their food is all gone they 
will die of starvation.” 


THE CHEESE OR HAM SKIPPER. 


A small, glistening, black, two-winged fly lays its 
eggs on cheese, smoked ham or chipped beef. The 
eggs hatch into small white cylindrical maggots which 
feed upon the cheese or meat and rapidly reach full 
growth, at which time they are one-fifth of an inch in 
length. The maggot is commonly called “skipper” 
from its wonderful leaping powers, which it possesses 
in common with certain other fly larvae, all of which 
are devoid of legs. The leap is made by bringing 
the two ends of the body together and suddenly 
releasing them like a spring. In this way it will some- 
times jump three or four inches. This insect also is 
cosmopolitan, and was doubtless introduced to the 
United States from Europe. 

Recent studies of the habits of these creatures have 
shown that the female lays about thirty eggs when in 
confinement, though under normal conditions the 
number might be considerably larger. The egg 
hatches in about thirty six hours, and the larva com- 
pletes its growth in about a week. While feeding, if 
the food supply is sufficient it does not move about 
much, entire clusters of larva often completing their 
growth in the same crevice in which the mother flies 
deposited their eggs. When mature, however, it 
moves away to some dry spot, contracts in length, 
assumes a yellowish color, and gradually forms into 
a golden-brown puparium. In ten days the adult 
tly issues, and the entire life cycle of the insect may 
be concluded in three weeks. 

As a cheese insect in this country this fly does not 
play as important a réle as it does as an enemy to 
smoked meat. It is a matter of observation that the 
mother fly seems to prefer the older and richer 
cheeses in which to deposit eggs. Her taste is excel- 
lent, and while it is a fair thing to say that “ skip- 
pery’’ cheese is usually the best, it will hardly do to 
support the conclusion that it is good because it 
is “skippery,” although this conclusion is current 
among a certain class of cheese eaters. When occur- 
ring upon hams it seems to prefer the outer fatty 
portion, 

What has been said regarding preventives for the 
cheese and meat mites will answer equally well for 
the “skipper.” Portions of cheese and hams at- 


tacked should be cut out, shelves of pantries should 
be kept scrupulously clean, and the kerosene emul- 
sion wash used when it has once been determined 
that the insect is present in numbers. Every crack 
should be carefully washed out, since the puparia 
might be found in such situations. Close screening 
of the windows of pantries is advised to keep out 
the fly. 

THE RED-LEGGED HAM BEETLE. 


Two or three species of small beetles, which are 
normally scavengers, feed occasionally upon dried 
meats and other stored animal products. The most 
abundant is a small, rather slender beetle of*dark 
bluish color, with reddish legs. Its larva is a slender 
worm, and is at first white, with a brown head and 
two small hooks at the end of the body. As it be- 
comes older it becomes darker, and when full grown 
is grayish white, with a series of brown patches above. 
It is then rather more than one-half an inch in length 
and transforms within a paper-like cocoon. From 
the appearance of this cocoon the insect has become 
known as the “paper worm” to dealers in hams and 
dried meats. It occurs all over the United States and 
for that matter pretty much all over the civilized 
world. Itis particularly abundant in the West and 
South, and under exceptional circumstances it may 
become extremely abundant and work much damage. 
The injuries caused by this insect are generally due 
to careless packing of hams or to the accidental 
cutting or cracking or even to a considerable stretch- 
ing or fraying of the canvas covering 

As indicated above, this insect is not confined to 
hams for its feod, but lives upon other dead animal 
matter, not always waiting, however, as do certain 
other insects, for decomposition to set in before 
beginning its attacks. The beetle, appearing in May 
or June, either having bred in the storehouse or 
storeroom in question, or having flown in from the 
outside, is attracted to the hams, and wherever it can 
find the slightest bit of exposed meat it lays a number 
of minute, narrow, whitish eggs. Such hams as have 
been injured by overheating or by hanging too long 
in the sun, from rain, and particularly those which 
have become slimy from lying too long in the pile, 
are those which attract it most; but it never seems 
to lay eggs except where the meat is more or less ex- 
posed, or, at all events, if it does lay the eggs, the 
young grubs, on hatching, fail to reach the meat, 
except where they are not obliged to penetrate the 
canvas. 

The larve hatch in a few days and burrow into the 
fatty tissue near the rind, growing rapidly, and seem- 
ing to congregate, by preference, in the hollow of the 
bone at the end of the ham. When first hatched, 
they are slender and very active, and upon reaching 
full growth they either gnaw into the muscle of the 
ham or occasionally eat into a neighboring beam, 
forming a glistening, paper-like cocoon, which appears 
granulated on the outside. Within this cocoon the 
larva casts its skin and assumes the pupa state, issu- 
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Several generations are produced during the sum- 
mer, but the winter is invariably passed in the larval 
state, and the first beetles appear not earlier than the 
first of May, and usually not before the middle of 


that month. 
REMEDIES. 


The only remedies which need be insisted upon in 
case of customary damage to ham by this insect are 
the early and very careful packing of the hams and 
the use of strong canvas. impenetrable by the insect, 
and which is not likely to fray or break. The insect 
is hardly a factor in the household, except in the case 
of farmers who put up hams for their family use. 


THE LARDER BEETLE, 


This is a dark-brown beetie of the usual form, with 
a pale, yellowish-brown band containing six black 
dots across the upper half of the wing covers, three- 
tenths of an inch in length. The larva is brown and 
hairy, tapers from head to tail, and is furnished with 
two short, curved, horny spines on top of the last 
joint of the body. It is a common museum pest, 
and is found in many kinds of animal food products, 
such as hams, bacon, and other kinds of meat, old 
cheese (of which it seems to be especially fond), 
horn, hoofs, skins, beeswax, silkworm cocoons, feath- 
ers, and hair. It has never been recorded as dam- 
aging woolen cloth, and its popular name, “larder” 
or “‘bacon”’ beetle, is a very appropriate one. 


The larva, when feeding upon dried and smoked 
meat, is usually seen creeping on the surface of the 


meat. For food it prefers such as contains fat and 
connective tissue, seldom attacking the muscular 
portions. It does not bury itself in its food until 
about the time of assuming the pupa state. In gen- 
eral, the beetles make their way into houses in 
May and June, and at once deposit théir eggs on 
their favorite food if they can obtain access to it. 
Where this is impossible they will lay their eggs, as 
will other beetles of the same family, near small 
cracks, so that the young when hatched may crawl 
through. It is said that fresh hams are not so liable 
to attack by this insect as those that have been 
tainted or injured. 
REMEDIES, 


Where a storeroom is overrun with this insect its 
contents should be cleared out, so far as practicable, 
and the room should either be sprayed with benzine 
or subjected to strong fumes of bisulphide of carbon. 
Where an article of diet such as a ham, has begun to 
be infested, the affected portion should be cut away 
and the surface should be washed with a very dilute 


carbolic solution. 
—Good Housekeeping. 


Who hides a sin is like a hunter who 
Once warmed a frozen adder with his breath, 
And when he placed it next his heart, it flew 
With poisoned fangs, and stung that heart to death. 
—J. B. O’Reilly. 


THE UTILITY OF THE ROSE LEAF. 
CRYSTALLIZED ROSE PETALS. 

ELECT the choicest petals, 
uniform in size, from the 
outer rows of double, full- 
blown roses, and spread on 
paper to dry for a few hours. 
Prepare a thick sirup, made 
of clarified sugar, slightly 
flavor with rose water, and, 
when boiling hot, dip the 
petals, before they begin to 
wither, into the sirup, allow- 
ing them to remain a few 
minutes. Carefully remove 
them, and place on oil paper 

to dry for three or four hours. Dust with pulverized 
sugar, turn them over, dusting the other side, and let 
stand until dry. 

These dainty bits of blossoms make delicious 
sweets, to be served at the five o’clock tea. 

A ROSE JAR. 

Take two quarts of fresh rose petals, gathered be- 
fore the sun is on them, their fragrance being stronger 
in the early morning, and a gill of salt. Toss the 
rose leaves lightly for one hour to dry. Sprinkle salt 
on the bottom of a large bowl, add a layer of ros: 
leaves, then salt, and so on until all are used. Let 
them remain three days, in some apartment fre 
from sunshine, and undisturbed by the wind, stirring 
and turning twice each day. Add an ounce and a 
half of dried allspice and half an ounce of stick 
cinnamon, broken into pieces. Let this stand fora 
week, stirring daily. Put into a permanent jar and 
add the following ingredients: One ounce of orris 
root, sliced thin, half an ounce each of allspice, 
cloves, cinnamon, ginger root, sliced thin, one-fourth 
pound of fresh dried lavender blossoms, the roseleaf 
stock, one grated nutmeg, one-fourth ounce of anise 
seed, fivé grains of finest Canton musk, half 
ounce of the oil of rose geranium, one fourth ounce 
each of the oils of jessamine, lavender, lemon, ver 
bena, musk, violet, rosemary and bergamot. 

This mixture is warranted to be fragrant, and if the 
jar is kept tight will last for years, though from time 
to time a little lavender, or orange-flower water, or any 
nice perfume may be added. When it is desired to 
perfume a room, open the jar fora little while, and the 
apartment will soon be as fragrant as a garden of roses. 

ROSE WATER. 


Take two coffee cupfuls of rain water ; drop int 
eight or ten drops of attar of roses. Carefuily stir « 
spoonful of pulverized magnesia into the water and 
pour it through filtering paper, which can be pro- 
cured of the druggist. Pour into bottles, cork, and 
use as extract for the crystallized petals or perfume 
for the rose jar. Always rinse out the rose jar with 
rose water before filling it with the prepared petals. 

— Deborah. 
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Gathered for Good Housekeeping by Means of Editorial Search and Research, among Books and Serial 


Things new and old, and great and small, 
A pleasant word, a thought for all. 


Publications, Literary, Technical, Historical, Medical and Domestic, and Supplemented by Carefully 
Prepared Gleanings from the Dally and Weekly Press. 


Spring Nights. 
When evening brings, on drowsy wings, 
The balm of many blossomings, 
Then love we best on earth’s fair breast 
To sink and seek the calm of rest. 
Then doth meek spring a censer swing, 
Filled with a fragrance ravishing. 
A soothing sense of sweet repose 
Pervades the night and through it flows 
The slumber tune that Nature croons 
To Spring beneath her vernal moons. 
Sweet lullaby; Night shades that lie 
In breezy glades and softly sigh 
And echo to the ripples through 
The eddies ’neath the dimpled sky ; 
Where grasses wreathe and dip beneath 
The gurgling currant gliding by 
So slyly and so pensively ; 
Where moonbeams gleam across the stream 
With glimm’ring, corrugated seam 
Of vibrant light that seems to be 
A bar of moonlit melody ; 
Where willows toss their leaves across 
And on the night their shapes emboss, 
And where the sight may catch the glow 
Of fire-flies that come and go 
And hide their flight in deeps below, 
Where darkness lies, there would I hie 
To hear night’s springtime lullaby. 
—H. S. Rose, in Chicago Inter-Ocean. 
Dining THE PECULIARITIES of dining 
—. with Queen Victoria at Windsor 
Windsor Castle, (Castle—an honor which few 
Americans can hope to enjoy— 
are thus described by a recent writer, and most read- 
ers will be interested in the description of what they 
can never hope to see in person: On arriving at the 
visitors’ entrance of the castle, the guests are re- 
ceived by the pages of the chamber, who, after con- 
sulting a table on which each person’s location is 
written out, conduct the guests to their respective 
apartments. The visitor’s rooms are spacious, warm 
and thoroughly comfortable ; they are hung with inter- 
esting pictures, and each contains a large bath, with 
a perpetual hot and cold supply. If the guest is 


known to any one in waiting, he will probably be 
speedily looked up by his friend; if he is acquainted 
with a lady of the household, he may be bidden to 
drink tea withher. In any case, he probably receives 
a visit from Sir John Cowell. About half-past seven 
it is time to prepare for the Queen’s dinner-party, as 
it is indispensable to appear at the royal table in full 
dress. The old and ugly Windsor uniform is usually 
worn by those whe have a right to it. Soon after 
eight the visitor finds his way into the grand corridor, 
where the dinner company assemble. Shortly after 
half-past eight the Queen enters from her own private 
apartments, followed by Princess Beatrice. Her 
Majesty speaks a word or two to the visitors, and 
thenallgotodinner. The private dining-room, which 
opens from the corridor, is a most comfortable apart- 
ment. The Queen always lunches in this room, and 
dines there when her party does not exceed sixteen. 
The further side is almost all window, looking into 
the quadrangle ; the walls on each side of the door 
are covered with splendid tapestry, which was pre- 
sented to William IV. by Louis Philippe. There are 
only two pictures—the Queen (by Angeli) at one end, 
and the Duchess of Edinburgh at the other. The 
dinner is always very good, the carte being well cor- 
ceived and well executed, and the diners excellently 
served. On the menu the name of the cook who is 
responsible for each dish is written opposite to it, so 
that praise and blame can be equitably dispensed. 
Champagne and claret are the wines usually taken. 
There is a large cellar of very fine old port at the 
castle, but very little is now consumed, nor is sherry 
(which was the favorite wine of William IV.) in great 
request. In Prince Albert’s time Tokay always ap- 
peared, as he invariably drank one glass after dinner; 
and as a supply was sent every Christmas by the 
Emperor of Austria, he got the best that could be 
had. The royal dining-room is quite a spectacle, and 
the first time a visitor “ has the honor of dining,” he 
is very likely to lose his dinner while looking round 
the room. John Brown, in full Highland dress, is 
stationed behind the Queen’s chair, and occasionally 
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the other “personal servant,” Lohlein (who was 
Prince Albert’s confidential valet) is also to be seen 
hovering about. There are footmen in their state 
liveries, pages and cellarmen in their respective uni- 
forms, and the clerks of the kitchen, who carve at the 
side table. On ordinary occasions they are in plain 
black with knee-breeches, but at large dinners they 
appear in their uniforms. 

While the Queen is dining, the ladies and gentle- 
men of the household are taking their meal in the 
large dining-room, under the presidency of Sir John 
Cowell; this room opens into the first of the three 
principal drawing-rooms, and is at the northeast cor- 
ner of the castle, and the finest view from the whole 
place is obtained from its windows. The Queen 
dines here when she has a party of from twenty to 
thirty. On the very rare occasions when the number 
is still larger, and it becomes an affair of a state ban- 
quet, St. George’s Hall isused. The Queen leaves the 
room with the ladies, and in two or three minutes the 
gentlemen follow, and then comes the only personal 
intercourse that takes place between a guest and the 
host, as her Majesty remains in the corridor for per- 
haps half an hour, and converses for a few minutes 
with each visitor in succession, after which she bows 
to the circle and retires. The guests and household 


then adjourn into the Crimson or Green Drawing- 
room (there is some wonderful Chippendale work in 
this room, which would be the despair of ordinary 
dilettanti if they could see it,) and the evening closes 


with music and whist. 
+ + + 

Mrs. WAYBACK—Young Jim Junkett don’t seem to 
amount to much since he left college. 

Mr. Wayback—No; you see his college education made 
him too smart to work and not smart enough to get along 
without work.—Puck. 

++ + + + 

SOMEBODY WHO WRITES with a keen 
appreciation of the things which most un- 
deservedly but none the less surely annoy 
and vex us has given this sage advice, 
which is worthy of more than a passing consideration : 
The art of not hearing should be learned ‘by ali. 
There are so many things which it is painful to hear, 
very many which, if heard will disturb the temper, 
corrupt simplicity and modesty, detract from content- 
ment and happiness. If a man falls into a violent 
passion and calls all manner of names, at the first 
words we should shut our ears and hear no more. If 
in a quiet voyage of life we find ourselves caught in 
one of those domestic scoldings, we should shut our 
ears as a sailor would furl his sail, and, making all 
tight, scud before the gale. If a hot, restless man 
begins to inflame our feelings, we should consider 
what mischief the fiery sparks may do in our magazine 
below, where our temper is kept, and instantly close 
the door. If all the petty things said of a man by 
heedless and ill-natured idlers were brought home to 
him, he would become a mere walking pincushion 
stuck full of sharp remarks. If we would be happy 


The Art 
of not 
Hearing. 


when among good men, we should open our ears; 
when among bad men shut them. It is not worth 
while what our neighbors say about our children, 
what our rivals say about our business, our dress or 
our affairs. 

+~ + + + + 

CusToMER—“ Fifty cents for filling this prescription ? 
Why, at the drug store down the street they charge me 
only a quarter.” 

Druggist—* That's all it’s worth at that store, ma’am 
They put up four cents’ worth of drugs in the bottle and 
then fill it up with water. I put in the same drugs and fil! 
the bottle with the finest aqua pura. Thanks. Anything 


else? ’’—Chicago Tribune. 
++ + + 
The Story 


ofa 
Woman, 


HERE IS A LITTLE STORY which has so 
much of true-life pathos, and teaches 
so evident a moral, that it may be taker 
with profit in its entirety, as it appears 
in a religious journal, where it is used as the keynot: 
for a more extended discourse: The Grand Cent: 
depot, or at least one portion of it, was crowded 
with people; and each individual (man, woman or 
child) was eagerly craning his or her neck to see 
what was going on in the very center of the collected 
crowd. “A fight!” obligingly suggested some one 
and necks were craned and ribs elbowed more vigo 
ously than ever. A policeman now appeared on t! 
scene of action, and with all the glory attached to a 
blue coat and brass buttons, partially dispersed the 
crowd— the outside circle of which had not been 
able until then to see the cause of all the commotion. 
The battered remains of two belligerent spirits we: 
surely the least that could be looked for, and blood 
galore might in justice be expected ; and yet—only a 
very small boy and a very large portmanteau, guarded 
by the policeman and the ticket-puncher, were what 
appeared before the disappointed people, and this, 
too, after fifteen minutes of standing on tiptoes, not 
to mention other people’s toes. The crowd, how- 
ever lingered curiously, though with less apparent 
interest than when a fight was supposed to be in 
progress. 

‘‘Where did you come from?” the ticket-puncher 
was saying in aloud voice. “Where did you come 
from? Whose bag is that? What's your name? 
Who left you?” continued the self-appointed inquis- 
itor, still in the tone of voice that only succeeded in 
frightening the child and making it cry the more bit- 
terly. Men and women were “ gaping ’”’ at the scene 
in a sort of helpless state, watching the misery of the 
child, which kept increasing in proportion to the 
questions still being asked by the ticket-puncher. 
Slowly, but surely, the curious crowd parted at the 
quiet but persistent efforts of a slight, frail-looking 
woman, who, in the most dignified and courteous 
manner possible, made her way to the side of the 
child. Taking him by the hand, she stooped and 
whispered soft words of comfort to him; then led 
him to a seat a little distance away. Nor did she 
move from his side until the return of his mother 
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who had left him for a few moments, believing him 
perfectly safe, not having calculated on the officious- 
ness of the railroad official. 

Truly, only a womanly woman would have had 
courage and strength of character enough to face 
such a crowd of people, simply to help an unknown 
child out of his “ peck of trouble.” Only a womanly 
woman would have done this; any other would not 
have taken the trouble, even had she thought of it. 


+ + + + 


Mr. SPRIGGiNS (gently)—My dear, a Boston man was 
shot at by a burglar, and his lite was saved by a button 
which the bullet struck. 

Mrs. Spriggins—Well, what of it? 

Mr. Spriggins (meekly)—Nothing. Only the buttons 
must have been on.—Boston Traveller. 

+ + + + 


Going too ONE OF THE Conditions of happy living 

Fast. is thus forcibly presented in the columns 

of anexchange: When menand women 
who have stated salaries howl about hard times and 
put the shopkeepers off with the plea that money is 
scarce, those persons are living too fast. The only 
way to live happily is to size up one’s means, and live 
within them. Going in debt for things that can be 
goiten along without, trying to make a $2,000 salary 
do the work of $5,000, is what ruins tempers, brings 
gray hairs about the temple, fills suicides’ graves and 
breaks up homes. The tendency of the times is to 
inflation; happiness lies in the other direction, and 
the women of the home can have a wholesome influ- 
ence in the right direction if they but exert them- 
selves. Many a man is started on the unsafe path by 
the demands of a selfish wife tor more than he can 
honestly furnish her in the way of house and personal 
adornments. Noman will go very far wrong whose 
wife exerts the right influence over him. 
~ ++ + + 

‘Do you KNow your neighbors, the Lippertons ?” 

“No; we don’t know them at all; they merely used to 
jend us their lawn mower last summer.”’ 


Anent BEGIN YOUR LETTER to a woman friend 

Letter without any prefix of endearment at all, 

Writing. says the Royal Letter-Writer by Appoint- 
ment to her Majesty Mrs. Grundy. For, 

with logical severity reasons this not-to-be-contra- 
dicted authority, it is henceforth to be considered 
vulgar and impertinent to call a mere friend or 
acquaintance your “dear.” The letter-writer directs 
his pupils to begin their notes or epistles with easy, 
friendly sentences, and conclude with the words, 
esteem, respect, or a new cut-and-dried phrase: “In 
hopes of an early meeting, I am yours, etc,” or, “in 
pleasant anticipation of seeing you soon, I am yours, 
etc.” It is distressingly inelegant to write, pursues 
Mrs. Grundy’s master of the pen, any letter over four 
pages long ; that is, just one full sheet of letter-paper. 
Leave a half-inch wide margin to the left of every 


page, and by writing an aristocratic hand, of medium 
size, all there is necessary to communicate by post 
can be said in the fixed space. The model letter- 
writers in the politest periods of society never re- 
quired greater space in which to make their cleverest 
mots or convey most interesting news. For this 
reason the new letter-paper is nearly a foot square ; 
and oddly enough, the authority quoted recommends 
men to study George Washington’s penmanship as 
the most elegant, graceful and manly model. An 
aristocratic hand, be it impressed upon those who 
follow the laws issued from Mrs. Grundy’s throne, 
is one which for women shows no crossed t’s or 
dotted i’s, and is written in clear purple ink. Black 
ink is meant for trade and legal documents only. So 
says a fashionable magazine. But Goop House- 
KEEPING, in its old-fashionedness, believes that the 
truest way is to write what needs to be written, cover- 
ing more or less space as occasion requires, using 
good white paper and good black ink, combined with 
the greatest neatness and legibility possible. 
+++ + + 

“DAUGHTER, I am convinced that Mr. Lampton is 
really in love with you.”’ 

“Why, mamma?” 

“He has quit kicking your dog when you are not look- 
ing.”—Chicago Record. 

++ 

American SPEAKING OF DINING, a French writer 
Dining. thus scores the Americans as a people 
on what he fancies are national pecu- 
liarities in the way of dinner giving. Those who 
have observed can judge for themselves in how far 
the writer is correct—but possibly the criticisms may 
have a basis of excuse: ‘Americans are extra- 
ordinary in everything except cooking. One rarely 
dines well at their tables. So that the dinner is an 
expensive one—and it always does cost them a big 
pile of money—that is all they care about. They lay 
out a fixed sum per day. That is all the same to us, 
but when they receive us they ought to proceed other- 
wise. It is the easiest thing in the world for the 
beautiful Mrs. Lakway to entertain eighteen persons 
at dinner every evening, and to invite you at the 
close of her 5 o’clock tea party, to stay to dinner. 
She informs the butler that there will be eleven, 
fourteen or nineteen persons at table. To the chef it 
is a matter of the utmost indifference whether there 
are eleven, fourteen or nineteen. In the morning he 
purchased provisions for twelve; he will have the 
different courses served so that everybody shall get 
a portion of each. The wine is bought by the basket, 
the champagne is of the commonest description, the 
petits fours come from the grocer’s, and the man- 
darines from a barrow in the street; but the menu 
cards cost a dollar each, and there is a hundred 

dollars’ worth of flowers on the table. 

“The conversation is exclusively heraldic; dukes, 
princes and princesses are all the talk. The duchess 
was met as she was leaving the viscountess’; and the 
little baroness went on a fool’s errand to the dow- 
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ager’s, who was not at home to anybody. The no- 
bility chapter exhausted, the dress question is taken 
up—dresses costing $400, mantles costing $600, and 
furs costing $12,000, are airily discussed. This con- 
vive was shown lace belonging to Marie Antoinette, 
another the solitaires of Marie Therese, another a fan 
that belonged to Mme. de Pompadour, and a jewel 
case that belonged to Mme. Du Barry. You leave 
the place having partaken of a shocking bad dinner, 
but with your head turned by the hundreds of millions 
of dollars and the historical treasures you have heard 
spoken about. It’s hard lines after all that to have 
to hail a simple cab or run after the tram car.” 
+ + 
* Now, DON’T BORROW trouble, Molly.” 
“No need to. You keep me well supplied, Silas.” 
+++ + + 
Got 


Your 
Trunk? 


Now THAT THE SEASON of journeying 
and consequently of trunk-packing is at 
hand, interest attaches to these comments 
regarding trunk matters, which are culled 
from an extended newspaper article: The modern 
trunk has a flat top, and the round-topped trunk of 
only a few years ago now looks old-fashioned beside 
it. The flat-topped trunk stacks easier in a bag- 
gage car, it packs away better in a store-room and 
it makes a very good seat in a room in a summer 
hotel—in fact, the flat-topped trunk, with a suitable 
covering, is not unknown as a seat in places of per- 
manent residence, says the New York Sun. Women’s 
trunks are made now even larger than the Saratogas 
famed in story, but though their dimensions may be 
greater, their weight, filled, is not. The trunk itself 
is lighter, to start with, and women don’t pack things 
together in a trunk as tightly as they used to. More 
women than ever wear elegant dresses and more care 
than ever is taken in packingthem. The larger trunk 
gives plenty of spread for dresses and they are packed 
more loosely. This big modern trunk, though larger 
then the Saratoga, is vastly easier to handle. In 
cross section it is about square, so that its resistance 
when turned on its end is pretty nearly uniform, and 
not complicated by the circling edge of the rounded 
top. A skillful baggageman, after he gets one of 
these big trunks started, can walk down a platform 
with it, rolling it about as handily as he could roll a 
barrel. 

A good-sized trunk of this sort would be one about 
four feet long and two feet square. These trunks 
are made of wood covered with leather, have steel 
corners and are finely fitted generally. A good trunk 
of this kind costs from $15 to $25. Though light 
they are very strongly made and last for many years. 
Within the last ten years more attention than before 
has been given to men’s trunks, which are now made 
with, it would seem, every possible convenience. 
Trunks are now made with a place for dress suits, 
with a place in which ties can be laid without folding, 
with places for collars and for cuffs, with a space for 
shoes and a place for a silk hat, with places for a 


manicure set and other toilet articles, and there are 
men’s trunks with a tray for each suit of clothes. 
With such a trunk, at the end of his journey, whether 
at Chicago or San Francisco, a man can take out from 
its compartment a dress suit or any other and put it 
right on in a fit condition to wear without the necessity 
of having it pressed. Fine leather-covered trunks of 
this kind cost from $20 to $25. Following the idea of 
subdivisions for different uses, some sole-leather 
trunks are now made with spaces for dress suits and 
so on. A sole-leather trunk of this kind is nearly 
square in outline, large, deep enough, but rather flat 
in appearance on account of its square outline. This 
trunk opens straight across the middle of the top, 
opening down to half the depth of the trunk, and 
opening thence horizontally on hinges at the sides, 
so that when the trunk is open its two upper quarters 
open up and outwardly and over until they lie one 
on either side and attached by the hinges to the 
body of the trunk. Dress suits and other suits may 
be carried in the top quarters of the trunk, while the 
main body of the trunk is used for general packing. 
Such a trunk costs about $40, and it makes an impos- 
ing looking piece of luggage. Not so many sole- 
leather trunks are sold now for general traveling pu: 
poses as formerly, but there is still a steady demand 
for them, more especially for long-distance travel, say 
around the world, with journeys off the beaten track, 
away from railroads, over mountains, perhaps, and i 
regions where the traveler confines himself to the 
actual necessaries of comfort, which he desires to 
pack into the smallest possible space. A sole-leathe: 
trunk is still the best thing for such use, for stage 
coach travel, for packing on mule back and so on, 
and it is the most durable. A member of a firm 
well-known trunk manufacturers said he had know: 
a sole-leather trunk to go 450,000 miles and still be in 
good condition. Steamer trunks are coming into 
general use for men and women for short land tri; 
They are sold now for such uses the year round, a: 
the sale of them is increasing. 
+ + 

‘*T ALWAYS LAUGH TO MYSELF,” she said, “ when I s 
that sign, ‘ Beware of Pickpockets.’ I haven't had 
pocket for years ”” 


+ + 


2s 


The Candy 
Girl. 


EVIDENTLY the “newspaper man”’ 
sometimes buys candy, and does s 
observantly, running against expe! 
ences which are common to other people. It is on 
this ground alone that he could have penned this 
discriminating picture, which is taken from a Bostor 
daily: Have youever noticed the difference of some 
of the girls in the candy shops when they fill a box 
foracustomer? Well, the nice candy girl, when this 
customer says, “Give me a pound of chocolates and 
bonbons,” smiles sweetly, and nips up one of every 
kind, as though she were the customer’s best friend, 
and meant he should have a variety that should be 
so delicious he would be in next day for another sup- 
ply. ‘Do you like chocolate peppermints?”’ in the 
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most winning tone; “some people don’t;’”’ and then 
her slender fingers play over the trays as if she had 
been a typewriter or a pianist. And when the box is 
full she shakes it down and weighs it carefully, 
adding another bit of nougat, your favorite sweet, to 
the pile. Ah! that is the “nice girl,” and such a 
contrast to her who puts in just what you don’t want, 
and then, astonished at being asked to substitute 
others, remarks, “I thought you said ‘mixed?’” 
which makes one wish he hadn’t spoken. Then there 
is the “sales-lady,” who is in such a terrible hurry 
she gathers up a handful of creams or sugared dates 
without looking, and smashes them into the recep- 
tacle as though she was gathering chips to light a 
fire. The bright girl who tells a customer that a 
special confection is very good that day, or recom- 
mends another “for a change,” is worth double her 
wages, whatever they are, to the proprietor of a 
favorite candy shop. Perhaps, if you have the candy 
habit, you have met these types, and may recognize 
them here. 
+++ + + 

“So you ARE doing your own cooking? Do you save 
much by doing the work ?” 

“Oh, yes; my husband doesn’t eat half so much when 
| cook the meals as when the cook does!”—Saturday 


Blade. 


What THE WONDERFUL popularity of the bi- 
Women cycle for the use of women as well as for 
Can Do. men, calls attention to the physical powers 

of the (supposedly) weaker sex. In this 
connection, who can forget the humorous picture 
drawn by Burdette, the humorist, which is good 
enough, and has pertinence enough, to be reproduced 
in its entirety: True, she cannot sharpen a pencil, 
and, outside of commercial circles, she cannot tie a 
package to make it look like anything save a crooked 
cross section of chaos; but land of miracle! See 


wnat she can dowitha pin! I believe there are some 
men who can pin a glass knob toadoor. She can- 
not walk so many miles around a billiard table with 


nothing to eat and nothing (to speak of) to drink, but 
she can walk the floor all night with a fretful baby, 
without going sound asleep the first half hour. She 
can ride five hundred miles without going into the 
smoking car to rest (and get away from the children). 
She can go to town and doa wearisome day’s shop- 
ping and have a good time with three or four friends, 
without drinking a keg of beer. She can enjoy an 
evening visit without smoking a half dozen cigars. 
She can endure the torturing distraction of a house 
full of children all day, while her husband cuffs them 
all howling to bed, before he has been home an hour. 
Every day she endures a dress that would make an 
athlete swoon. She will not, and possibly cannot, 
walk five hundred miles around a tanbark track, in 
six days, for five thousand dollars, but she can walk 
two hurdred miles in ten hours, up and down the 
crowded aisles of a dry goods store, when there is a 
reduction sale on. She hath no skill at fence, and 


knoweth not how to spar, but when she javelines a 
man in the ribs, in a Christmas crowd, that man’s 
whole family howls. She is afraid of a mouse and 
runs from a cow, but a book agent can’t scare her. 
She is the salt of the church, the pepper of the choir, 
the life of the sewing society and about all there is of 
a young ladies’ school, or a nunnery. 
4. ¢ 
Wire—* What are you on strike for now?” 
Husband—‘“I don’t know. I didn’t go to the last meet- 
ing. But I must have some grievance that I hadn't 
noticed, or I wouldn’t have been ordered out.”—Puck. 
+ + + + 


Modern IT MUST HAVE BEEN noticed during 
Artin the past few years, and especially this 
Wall Paper. season, that never before in the history 
of the wall-paper trade has there been 
such a general departure from old stereotyped de- 
signs. The manufacturers have vied with each other 
to see which could produce the most artistic and de- 
lightful wall hangings, and the result has been such 
as to gratify the demands of the most exacting seeker 
after mural effects. ‘The sample books sent out from 
the factories, great and small, are replete with ex- 
amples of possibilities in this direction, and con- 
sumers this year have a wider choice in selection than 
has been offered to them in any previous season. In 
the creation of new decorative effects and the aug 
mentation of the prestige of American wall papers 
each recurring year witness a display of form and 
color more splendid than ever before. It is notable 
that some of the best patterns are now to be found 
running through each grade of goods, the practice of 
reserving the best designs for high cost papers hav- 
ing been discarded by a number of manufacturers. 
Ceiling papers correspond in design with side wall 
hangings to a greater extent than heretofore, and a 
majority of the makers have made it possible to con- 
sumers to decorate their halls, libraries, dining rooms, 
and even bedrooms with a uniformity of treatment in 
ceiling and side walls. 
++ + + 
PERFUMED WARMING PANS are the latest form that 
British hospitality has taken. The hostess finds out the 
tastes of her guests and employs lily, rose, heliotrope, or 
new-mown hay accordingly. 
+~ + + + + 


Kindling IT Is NO WONDER that our grandfathers 
the showed their heroic spirit as certainly by 
Fire. “vetting up to make the fire” as by tam- 


ing the wilderness or subduing its aborig- 
inal inhabitants. Here are certain historical facts 
which will be pursued with interest: The phosphorus 
match was introduced commercially in 1833, a little 
more than sixty years ago. Up to that time the only 
match was the sulphur match. This was a long splint 
of wood tipped with common, every-day sulphur. 
The wood selected for the splints was of a resinous 
character, and the splints were cut off by hand. 
Time, patience, and dry tinder were required to light 
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the old-fashioned sulphur match. The sparks struck 
from the tinder by the steel fell into the tinder, 
which was carbonized lint of cotton or linen. The 
tinder caught the spark, if the match lighter was 
lucky, and presently the tinder would glow with 
enough heat to ignite the sulphur, and the match was 
ignited. Sometimes match paper, or touch paper, 
was used instead of tinder. This was a thick blot- 
ting paper impregnated with saltpeter. 

An improvement on the tinder was the phosphorus 
bottle, a little vial in which a stick of phosphorus had 
been stirred with a red-hot wire, so that the inside 
of the bottle was coated with oxide of phorphorus. 
The bottle was kept tightly corked until it was desir- 
able to light a match. Then the cork was quickly 
removed, the sulphur match was plunged in, and 
when it was withdrawn it was ablaze. The next im- 
provement was the oxymuriate match. This was a 
miniature chemical laboratory, consisting of a little 
box with two apartments. In one was a bottle in 
which was some asbestos soaked in oil of vitriol, In 
other compartments were the matches. The splints, 
after having been dipped in sulphur, were coated 
with a paste made of chlorate of potash, gum and 
sugar, and sometimes colored red, and the match, 
when plunged into the asbestos and oil of vitriol, was 
ignited. Then came the lucifer matches, or loco- 
focos, which led up to all the varieties used to-day. 
Our young readers will hardly understand in all their 
particulars these old-fashioned ways of obtaining 
fire, but they will at least understand that fire mak- 


ing was a more difficult matter in the times of our 
grandparents than it is now, when all we have to do 
is to “strike a match,” and presto, the thing is done. 
The history of fire making is a very curious one. 


& 


Ir Is A LITTLE curious, come to think of it, that the 
habitually funny man laughs a great deal louder at his 
own fun than he does at the witty things of ‘anybody else. 

++ + + + 


The Old, 
Old 
Story. 


IN A SENSE, housecleaning time is 
always with us, and these suggestions 
which come from an unrecognized source, 
are directly in line with those which have 
frequently appeared in the columns of Goop Houser- 
KEEPING: During housecleaning time do not attempt 
to do too much in one day or even accomplish the 
cleaning of the whole house in one week. Take a 
room at a time, working according to your strength. 
House clean during the forenoon and do sewing or 
some light work that is not so taxing on your strength, 
in the afternoon. In this way your house may be 
thoroughly renovated and when it is done you will 
not find yourself so completely exhausted, the effects 
of which you may feel for months. A very good plan 
is to clean and arrange the closets, bureaus, trunks, 
etc., at odd times before housecleaning proper begins. 
All bedding should be washed and put away for the 
summer before you attempt housecleaning. This is 
in your own interest as well as in the interest of the 


bedding and of health, for unless the bedding has 
been washed two or three times during the winter 
and both rooms and bedding well aired each morn- 
ing, there is apt to be impurities existing that is dis- 
pleasing as well as unhealthful. The first place to be 
cleaned should be the cellar. Remove all old vege- 
tables or decomposing matter should any exist. 
Sweep walls thoroughly, wash shelves and all crock- 
ery or glass jars that are found there, and whitewash 
walls and ceiling. Then you will have a nice sweet 
cellar for the summer, the satisfaction of which will 
well repay you for all your labor. 
UxcLe—Well, Robbie, how did you stand at school last 
term? Robbie—Sometimes with my face in the corner 
and sometimes up at the teacher’s desk. 
++ + + + 
What 
for 
Dinner ? 


Wuo HAS EVER paused to think how 
much a moderr dinner represents? The 
number of people who have had some- 
thing to do with it; the different portions 
of the globe which it represents; the enterprise and 
industry of which it is the product. A writer in the 
Outlook states that recently a gentleman who is fond 
of arithmetic made up his mind that he would find 
how much a dinner really cost. This gentleman 
asked how much a simple dinner that he was eating 
cost, and he was told 75 cents. He contradicted this, 
and then made out the following statement about the 
cost of thatdinner: The pepper, he said, came from 
10,000 miles away. It grew on a little bush about 
eight feet high, which must have had a growth of at 
least five years. The pepper was picked green; it had 
to be dried in the sun, and this meant employing 
women. It took one ship and a thousand miles of 
railroad to bring the pepper to the United States. 
The tea on the table came from China, and the coffee 
from South America. The codfish had to be brought 
from Maine. Men had to be employed to catch the 
fish; other men and women were employed in dry- 
ing, packing and boxing it, and it too, had to make a 
long railroad journey. The flour of which the bread 
was made was grown in Dakota; some one owned 
the land, and that meant the investing of capital; 
and then he had also to pay wages to workingmen. 
The flour had to be ground, and the building of the 
mill and the plant, or machinery, meant more money 
invested. The millers had to be paid; coopers had 
to be paid for making the barrels ; and, of course, the 
wood of which the barrels were made had to be cut 
and sawed and shaped, and this meant the employing 
of more men. Then the flour had to be shipped over 
the railroad and handled again by cartmen before it 
came into the house. The salt came from the Indian 
Reservation in the northwestern part of New York 
State. The canned peaches came from California, 
and they too represented the employment of capita! 
and labor. The spices in the cake came from the 
Spice Islands in the Indian Archipelago. After the 
gentleman had pointed out what the dinner really 
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cost, he asked what on the table could be raised 
within the limits of the county where they were living. 
The answer was: only the corn bread, the butter and 
buttermilk, and it was decided that the family could 
not live on those alone. The gentleman estimated 
that that little dinner represented, directly or indi- 
rectly, the employment of $500,000,000 of capital 
and of 5,000,000 of men. It would be quite a lesson 
in geography for each of the little folks to try to dis- 
cover where their dinners came from. 


Mr. HILAND—The bicycle is being very widely adopted 
by the military authorities of the different nations 

Mrs. Hiland—I suppose that in actual warfare the sol- 
diers on wheels will kill the enemy by running over them. 


++ + + 


One WHAT MAY BE DONE by industry and 
Poor frugality, was recently well illustrated by 
Woman. the settlement of an estate in Berkshire 
county. The testator was a hard-working 
German washerwoman, whose quiet, humble life had 
been passed in honest, unremitting toil. The amount 
of her estate and the way in which it was disposed 
of proved alike surprising. The brief story fur- 
nishes an admirable lesson, which cannot be too 
strongly impressed. It was found that the poor 
woman had accumulated an estate worth about 
$5,oco. She made two bequests of $1,000 each and 
two of $200 each to relatives, one of $200 to the Ger- 
man Lutheran church, one of $500 to the South Con- 
gregational church and then directs that the balance 
should be divided between the Old Ladies’ Home, 
the House of Mercy and the Union for Home Work. 
It is thought that the three institutions will each re- 
ceive about $1.500 from the hard-earned savings of 
the frugal and pious washwoman. 


+ + + 


SOME WOMEN MAY find consolation in the recently pub- 
lished declaration that when a man is getting beaten in 
an argument he begins to raise his voice. Judging from 
this declaration, some men—and a few women—would 
seem to be perpetually on the losing side. 


++ + + + 


French THOSE WHO HAVE a Statistical bent will 
Families. be interested in certain facts gleaned by 
one M. Turquan, a Parisian statistician, 

who has been studying the reports of marriages and 
births in his native country, and has drawn there- 
from some interesting conclusions as to the size of 
the French family. During the first two years after 
marriage half of the newly-wedded couples in France 
have no children at all; two-fifths have one child; 
about one-tenth have two; two per cent. of the entire 
number rather overdo the business, having three 
children. Of couples that have been married three 
to five years, only one-fifth are without children ; 
more than a third have one apiece, a fourth have two 
and a tenth have three, which is apparently the maxi- 


mum number, as no higher figure is mentioned. As 
the length of the married life increases the number 
of children also increases, and the number of families 
having no living child diminishes; of those that 
have been married sixteen to twenty-five years, only 
thirteen per cent. are childless, while three to four 
per cent. have seven children. The average duration 
of marriage at which the family reaches its maximum 
number is found to be twenty years. The average 
number of living children in a family throughout 
France is 2.10. If the families who have no children 
are thrown out of account this number rises to 2.59. 
A little thought will show that if these figures are 
correct population cannot be increasing very fast in 
France, and is probably stationary or tending to de- 
crease. M. Turquan has also treated his statistics 
in a different way, calculating from them the chances 
of having a child at different periods of wedded life. 
It appears that the chance of having a living child 
at the end of the first two years is slightly more than 
one-third ; the chance of having one from the third 
to the fifth year and keeping it alive till the end of 
that period is only one-fifth ; from the sixth to the 
tenth years it falls to a sixth, and from the eleventh 
to the fifteenth to a fourteenth, while after the twenty- 
fifth it is inappreciable. 
++ + + + 

“No,” satp the country store-keeper when the city 
boarder asked him if he had Browning; “I have blueing 
and blacking, but no browning. Jim Smith over on t’ other 
corner does whitening, and his wife does pinking, but I 
d’ know where you will go for browning.” 


~+ + + + 


The THERE IS LITTLE DOUBT that in the 
Kitchen not distant future the telephone, 
Telephone. among other things, will be as indis- 
pensable for residence service as the 
offices of the mail carrier or other modern conven- 
iences. A San Francisco telephone company, appre- 
ciating the possibilities of this kind of service, re- 
cently made an experiment by putting in a large 
number of “kitchen” telephone sets at the rate of 
fifty cents per month for the installation of the 
kitchen telephone and unlimited switching from the 
house to office, or from house to physician, or to any 
other one subscriber in the San Francisco exchange. 
For the additional sum of five cents for each call the 
subscriber can be connected to any other subscriber ; 
or, by the payment of $1.75 per month, to give un- 
limited switching with all the 7,000 subscribers of the 
company. This telephone the company requires to 
be placed in the kitchen only, where it can be readily 
used to the butcher, grocer, coal dealer, physician or 
druggist, etc. These telephones, however, are for 
outward service only, to which limitation is due the 
fact that they can be profitably rented so cheaply, no 
arrangement being made at the central station for 
being called up. It is claimed that those who have 
availed themselves of this service find it as necessary 
to their household as gas or water. 
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“* The Bearing and the Training of the Child is Woman’s Wisdom.”—Tennyson. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
THE SMILE OF A CHILD. 
The Smile of a Child, to a weary heart, 
Like dew on the thirsty earth, 
Is a springing well, whence tear-drops start, 
In flow of joy from living worth. 
The smile of a Child is a gift from Heaven, 
Brightening the way of toil, 
Like golden clouds floating at even’ 
Bathing with beauty God’s flower-gemmed soil. 
Like incense as its fragrance waves, 
And floats on the air the while, 
’Neath richly sculptured architraves, 
Or thickly peopled aisle. 
Give me knowledge, give me health, 
But in grief and sorrow wild, 
Give me the wealthiest known-of wealth, 
The artless Smile of a Child. 
—Clark W. Bryan, 
++ + + + 
SHE IS THE MOTHER OF MOTHERS. 

The mother of mothers is she who is the guide, 
the friend, the companion and confidante of her 
daughters—the saintly ideal and the sweetest living 
lesson to her son. She stands to them as the em- 
bodiment of womanly purity and womanly wisdom. 
It is not the wisdom of the world nor of his own daily 
experience, but it is something far higher—some- 
thing that makes his heart to burn within him as he 
listens and remembers. The mistake our present 
mothers make when they want to be the confidantes 
of their sons is incalculable. There are themes which 
should never be discussed between mother and son. 
He should believe her to be innocent of things which 
he as a man is forced to know. When once she 
descends from her pedestal of ideal purity to discuss 
with him the facts of the muddy parts of life she has 
lost her dignity, her halo, her charm, her hold. She 
becomes a woman of the world—a wise woman, if 
you like, but she is not the ideal mother, that creature 
of sublime loveliness enshrined in his heart as the 
supreme of her sex. While she keeps that noble 
reserve which is part of the conditions of dignity, she 
has an unbounded, if unspoken, influence over her 
son’s secret thoughts and unpunished actions. “If 
my mother were to know” will check many a down- 


ward step and close many an open door. But if for 
this reverence for the unspotted purity of the ideal is 
substituted, ‘My motiier is a woman of the world: 
she knows and will understand,” the most powerfu! 
check is taken away, and the good fellowship of two 
frank companions holds the place of the son’s rever 
ence for the human goddess, for the sake of whose 
purity of soul he must guard his own.—Philadelphia 
Times. 
“SUMMER VISITORS.” 

This is the season of the year when the city folk 
look about for a place in which to spend the summer 
vacation. We hear the mountains calling to us, and 
the seashore extending us an invitation, and then 
others of us write to our country cousins, and in re- 
turn for the brief visit they paid us last winter we an- 
nounce ourselves ready to sojourn with them indefi 
nitely. These country cousins are rather impressed 
with our grandeur, and nothing they have is too good 
for us. The best room is thrown open for our benefit, 
and the sunshine is allowed to pour in on the best 
brussels carpet and haircloth furniture. The neigh- 
bors give tea parties for us, and the wealth of the 
larder is spread out before us. They serve six o’clr ck 
supper, and the menu isn’t at all like the meal we 
have been in the habit of having at that hour in the 
city. They have sauce and biscuit and spice cake 
and tea, and fill in the odd spaces on the table with 
plates of cottage cheese and cookies and fresh butter 
right from the churn that very morning. Those of us 
who are fortunate enough to have this kind of a 
summer come back to the city refreshed in body and 
spirit. The crickets and the katydids do not make 
the same sort of music that we find at the summer re- 
sorts, but they lull us to sleep rather early in the 
night, so that we are ready to respond to the cock’s 
crow in the early morning. But the farm wife is up 
about her work long before we know it is day. She 
has done a day’s work before sunrise, maybe, and 
even lazy old Sol peeps in at the kitchen door at her 
with a blush of crimson on his guilty face. Simple 
country living affords a great rest for overweary 
nerves, and those of us who have country cousins had 
better rejoice in the fortunate inheritance, and leave 
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our city latchstring on the outside of the door for 
them during the winter season, when they come to 
town to see the sights. 

The etiquette of visiting would fill a book, if it were 
set down in black and white. A hospitable New 
York woman who entertains a good many people 
during the course of the year tells me that there are 
but a very few of her list of guests who meet the 
requirements of the guest. 

The model guest is one who comes when she is 
invited and goes home at the expiration of the time 
specified in the invitation. She makes her own bed, 
keeps order in her room and is all ready when the 
maid announces that the meal is served. I believe, 
in addition to these excellencies, that she brings her 
own soap and scissors and comb and brush, and that, 
in case she does not do this, she, at least, on de- 
parture, refrains from appropriating any of the articles 
mentioned. The model guest busies herself with a 
bit of attractive needlework, which she afterwards 
presents to the hostess. She makes friends with the 
dog and cat, and she tells stories to the children, and 
imires the family baby and praises the cooking, and 
never forgets a little fee to the servants. She never 
intrudes herself during the house working hours, but 
settles herself in a snug corner with a book, and has 
the best kind of atime. Sometimes she dusts around 
a little just for exercise, and she claims only the 
privilege of being one of the family. She knows how 
to express appreciation in a way that puts spurs in 
everyone's good endeavors, and she goes home while 


York Recorder. 
~ + + + + 
FIVE LITTLE BROTHERS. 

Five little brothers set out together 

To journey the livelong day, 
In a curious carriage all made of leather 

They hurried away, away ! 
One big brother and three quite small, 
And one wee fellow, no size at all. 


The carriage was dark and none too roomy, 
And they could not move about ; 
The five little brothers grew very gloomy, 
And the wee one began to pout. 
Till the biggest one whispered: “ What do ye say 
Let’s leave the carriage and run away!” 


So out they scampered, the five together, 
And off and away they sped! 
When somebody found that carriage of leather, 
Oh, my! how she shook her head. 
*T was her little boy’s shoe, as every one knows, 
And the five little brothers were five little toes. 


—Independent. 
+ + 


CARE OF TEETH OF CHILDREN. 

Begin early with the deciduous teeth and aim to 
keep them constantly under care. The parents 
should be instructed to send their children to the 
dentist at least once every six months. Except in 
rare instances, deciduous teeth should not be ex- 
tracted until absorption has been completed and 
nature has practically thrown them off, or, failing to 


do so, demands assistance; it is well known that in 
the alveolar ridge, as in a stone arch, the removal of 
one part allows the rest to fall in, and that whena 
tooth has been prematurely extracted there is less 
room for the eruption of the permanent one—the 
incoming tooth not only has to overcome this diffi- 
culty, but is also deprived of the nourishment it 
should receive in the decalcification going on about 
it. The deciduous teeth are not very sensitive until 
about the fourth year, when decalcification begins, 
after which the roots have jagged, sharp points, which 
may be a source of trouble. Mothers should be 
advised of these facts so they may restrain their 
children from crushing hard substances in the mouth. 
Nuts and cheap candies are very injurious in this 
respect.— Medical Age. 

+++ + + 

THE BABY. 

When morning broke and baby came 
The house did scarcely seem the same 
As just before. The very air 
Grew fragrant with the essence rare 
Of a celestial garden, where 
The angels, breathless, leaned to hear 
The youthful mother’s fervid prayer 
To God, to guard her first-born care. 
And with what diligence each ear 
Did listen, as her lips did frame 
The helpless little stranger’s name— 
When baby came! 
When darkness came and baby died, 
The misty grief that fell belied 
The transient joy that filled the room 
But just before; where brooding gloom 
Now dumbly spoke the baby’s doom. 
We hid away the little things 
Woven by Nature’s matchless loom— 
A woman's hands! The amber bloom 
Waxed dimmer on the finch's wings; 
The flowers too, in sorrow vied, 
As if kind Nature drooped and cried— 


When baby died ! 
—Charles Gordon Rogers. 


++ + + 
A CRIME TO FRIGHTEN CHILDREN. 

People who have the care of little children vary in 
opinion as to the best means of punishing them, for 
even the best of little people need correction at times. 
The mother is without doubt the person to whom this 
duty belongs, and it is her paramount duty to see 
that it is never deputed to any one who will frighten 
the child. Nurses who are properly enough forbid- 
den to administer corporal punishment are very apt 
to fall back on some such methods if not carefully 
warned against them and due supervision exercised 
to see that these admonitions are not neglected. It 
is true, perhaps, that the imaginary person who was 
supposed to be always coming after naughty children 
—the bogeyman, in fact, of our own childish days—is 
a being of the past. But he has many relations 
closely resembling him, and on so important a 1aat- 
ter mothers ought to be watchful. 

If a child is constitutionally nervous it is no use to 
think that it can be made different by force. Argu- 
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ment, too, in many cases, only intensifies the terrors 
which children often feel if left alone in the dark, 
and gives definite expression to fears which are 
purely imaginary. Many people argue that a child 
who is afraid to be left alone or to go into a dark 
room ought to be made to do either of these things 
in order to find out that no harm will come to him. 
Now, children are seldom really afraid unless they 
have been made so, and it is a curious fact that the 
mcst timid child shrinks from disclosing his fears to 
any one. In such a case some one has certainly 
warned him that worse things will happen if he dares 
to disclose the reason of his alarm. Very often it is 
the simplest thing which has been made to appear so 
terrible under certain conditions.—Queen of Fashion. 


+++ 0 + 


AT THE NURSERY WINDOW. 


Up at the nursery window 
The children watching stand ; 
One holds a picture book, and one 
A doll in her dimpled hand. 


With ripples of merry laughter, 
With bright eyes steadfast and sweet, 
They watch for their loved one’s coming 
Below in the busy street. 


I know there are nursery windows 
Where bright eyes shine no more, 

Where dimpled hands no welcome wave 
As loved ones knock at the door. 


There the mothers lay with bitter tears 
The dear little clothes away, 

And the tiny shoes, and all the toys 
With which they were wont to play. 


Up at the windows of Heaven 
Their little ones waiting stand ; 

The light of a never-fading spring 
Shines over that happy land. 


Be still, sad hearts ! the children 
Yet watch, as they did of old, 
For the feet of their beloved 
To pass through the gate of gold. 


—Good Words. 
++ + + + 


IN THE MORNING-ROOM. 


A morning-room has become now a necessary part 
of every well-appointed house. 

Town houses, even the newest, have generally a 
comfortable second-story front room, which is taken 
for this purpose. Here the formal guests are not 
admitted, and it is a general living-room for the 
family in the evening. Here the society woman 
receives her most intimate friends and hears the last 
bit of gossip or scandal, gives her orders to her 
household, writes her letters and revises her lists. 

An open fireplace is a necessary feature of a morn- 
ing-room, and wood, not coal, must be burned. The 
fire need not burn all day if economy has to be con- 
sulted, but until twelve o’clock it must be kept going. 

Bookcases, center table and writing desk, a lounge 


and plenty of comfortable chairs are necessary fur- 
nishings of a room in constant use. No fixed law as 
to every piece of furniture matching need prevail, 
but the bookcases and a table look better if of the 
same wood. Inside sash curtains are now a law, and 
as all the windows in a house are draped the same, 
the morning-room must needs match. 

A table in the center of a room has long been con- 
sidered unfashionable, but in this room is quite the 
correct thing, and a great comfort it is to be able to 
get around a table and find one’s favorite books and 
papers. 

Bric-a-brac is not necessary to the furnishing of a 
morning-room, but there will be found space for some 
nice bits on top of the book shelves. Engravings, 
etchings and photographs should be used in prefer- 
ence to paintings, although a water color is not out 
of place. The idea of the room is a place where are 
collected together things of all sorts that are not too 
“bright nor good ”’ for daily use. 

A tea table within reach, but not prominent, gives 
an added look of comfort, and a chat with just one 
person, over a cup of tea, is never mcre enjoyable 
than under such circumstances. 


It is complained that we are growing more and 
more formal all the time, and the stiff drawing-rooms 
are pointed out in evidence of how little home life 
and home look there is in these days. Society grows 
apace, and an ordinary visiting list numbers over 
1,500 names, so it cannot be wondered at if their must 
be a room set apart for the entertaining of formal 
acquaintances, while the inner circle of friends and 
relatives are received on a more familiar footing, and 
do not find the formality and stiffness which outsiders 
carp at and wonder about. 

A morning-room and boudoir are not the same 
things at all, although they possess many points in 
common, for a boudoir generally opens off a bedroom, 
and is, indeed, a sort of glorified dressing-room, while 
a morning-room partakes more of the nature of a 
library. The larger houses admit of both the latter, 
but as the larger houses are still in the minority the 
morning-room prevails.—New York Herald. 


& 


A pretty story is told about a little boy whose elder 
sister is much interested in photography, and gives 
the family the benefit of many observations about her 
work. This little boy was taken to the Court House 
to see the end of a certain trial. He came home and 
told his mother about it. “The Judge made :; 
speech to the jury,” he said, “and then sent them 
into a little dark room to develop.” 


¢ @ + 


There is nothing gained in the government of chil- 
dren by threatening that which is not performed. 
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Songs of the Home inthe Home, Sermons in Stones, and Good In Everything.” 


THE CLOSED CHURCH. 


Is this the house of God? the gate of Heaven? 

Open for one poor day in all the seven ? 

Worse! Open only that the world may see 

How wondrous man hath made his sanctuary. 

Though passers-by the open door beguiles, 

Empty and silent are the spacious aisles; 

Ropes drawn across, lest any pass that way, 

Mistaken in the thought that here ’twere well to pray. 

The holy font enwrapt; the altar hid where He, 

In sacred symbol, veils his Majesty, 

Whene’er His children choose, in love and fear, 

To greet their Lord and draw His Presence near. 

O stricken soul, sore wounded in the fray! 

Turn not your wearied footsteps in this way. 

Here is no holv calm for thought and prayer; 

Here is no counselor your grief to share ; 

These turned cushions are for saints who press 

The crimson softness with their Sunday dress. 

They have forgot Who said, “ unto these least,” 

Who give us janitor instead of priest. 

Greater than care for souls the fear of dust! 

Enter not here to pray—if pray you must. 
—Edith Mary Norris. 


+++ + + 


SUNDAY COOKING. 


_In most homes the Sunday dinner is looked for- 
ward to as the principal meal of the week, and con- 
sequently the housewife is kept busy all of Sunday 
morning preparing a number of extra or fancy dishes. 
She must necessarily give up church, and when the 
meal is over and the dishes washed she feels as if a 
day’s work had been done. It may not be just the 
most satisfactory thing to sit down to a very simple 
Sunday dinner, but one will soon become accustomed 
to It. 

In a home where there is help or when there are 
one or more daughters who are old enough to help, 
each one can take turns in making the Sunday din- 
ner. In this way the mother may have her much 
needed rest and a nice dinner can be prepared. One 
mother who has two daughters has found this an ad- 
mirable plan, and she only prepares the dinner every 
third Sunday. The girls acquire a confidence in 
themselves and learn considerably. Their mother 
enjoys these days of rest, and she does not worry or 
help about the work, either. ‘ Let them learn how,” 


she says, “they cannot always have me with them.” 
And the girls say they enjoy it, too, for they do and 
cook just what they please. 

But the mother with a family of little ones, who 
never gets a chance for rest on week days needs her 
Sunday, and if she wants to attend church she can- 
not prepare a great dinner. There are any number 
of things which may be prepared on Saturday. 
Usually the baking is done then, and there is fresh 
bread with biscuits and cakes. A pot of beans is 
prepared on Saturday afternoon and warmed for 
Sunday breakfast. The desserts for Sunday may 
also be made on Saturday, and a few are easily 
prepared and are good cold. When fresh fruit 
is to be obtained, nothing makes nicer dessert 
and is more quickly prepared. Served with rich 
cream and sugar, any of the berries, peaches 
or bananas are delicious. Potatoes may be served 
in a number of ways which only take a short 
time if partially prepared on Saturday. It is custom- 
ary to have a roast of some kind for Sunday, but this 
requires hours of attention. If cold meat is not rel- 
ished, some kind which may be fried will only take a 
short time to prepare. Chickens may be partially 
fried on Saturday so that ten or fifteen minutes on 
Sunday will finish them. Saturday roasts may be 
sliced cold for Sunday evening, and the chicken or 
turkey for a salad may be chopped on Saturday, 
ready for the dressing on Sunday. There are canned 
lobster and salmon, which may also be enjoyed on 
Sunday, and which are always ready. Soups may be 
cooked on Saturday also, and reheated for dinner on 
Sunday. As for fresh vegetables, nothing is so 
easily prepared as a lettuce salad. The lettuce may 
be washed and picked over in the morning and left 
in cold water to keep crisp until needed. Most 
canned vegetables require only ten or fifteen minutes 
to cook. Fresh asparagus, if tender, requires but 
fifteen minutes and radishes may be cleaned the day 
before or in the morning. 

If the housewife is really desirous of having Sun- 
day for rest, she can with a little forethought serve 
the Sunday dinner in about half an hour from the 
time she commences to get it. There will then be 
no overheated, tired mother who cannot enjoy what 
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has taken her all morning to prepare. She can have 
it as early or late as she desires because there is no 
roast to spoil from being over-done, and no elaborate 
dishes which must be served as soon as ready for the 
table. She will have more time to spend with her 
husband who is away every other day, and if she 
chooses to go to church, or to visit a friend, she has 
nothing to worry nor detain her.—Prairie Farmer. 


+ + + 


UP-HILL. 
Does the road wind up-hill all the way ? 
Yes, tothe very end. 
Will the day’s journey take the whole long day? 
from morn till night, my friend. 
Rut is there for the night a resting place ? 
A roof when the slow, dark hours begin. 
May not the darkness hide it from my face? 
You cannot miss that inn. 
Shall I meet other wayfarers at night? 
Those who have gone before. 
Then must I knock, or call when just in sight ? 
They will not keep you standing at that door. 
Shall I find comfort, travel-sore and weak ? 
Of labor you shall find the sum. 
Will there be beds for me and all who seek? 
Yes, beds for all who come. 
—Christina G. Rossetti. 
+ + + 


THE HERITAGE OF YOUTH. 

The frothy, pestiferous thing which prevails in the 
upper currents of society, and which riots in un- 
blushing self-advertisement, filling columns of the 
daily or weekly papers with the nauseous details of 
its scandals and excitements, is a poor school for the 
training of character. It is the dreaded whirlpool 
into which many a fair and promising life is drawn 
to itsruin. Its leaders look upon gravity and seri- 
ousness as drawbacks and social disqualifications. 
They encourage an impotent neutrality, which may 
be brilliant, but must not be positive and pro- 
nounced. It is a disadvantage in such circles to pos- 
sess deep convictions, or well-defined traits of char- 
acter. The proper thing to do is to combine fussy 
enthusiasm about trifles with a blasé indifference to 
principles ; to be almost hysterical about the latest 
novel or the most pungent bit of society gossip, to 
get into ecstasies over the latest fad or fashion, but 
to be without any interest, however remote, in the 
great issues which enter into the making of strong 
personal character, and which present tremendous 
appeals to what is best in humanity. Vice 
slays its thousands, but frivolity its tens of thousands. 
The moral nature of young people, of the most im- 
pressionable age, is undergoing steady deterioration, 
by inhaling continually the enervating atmosphere 
of a gay and brilliant secularism. Tender and sus- 
ceptible minds are being suddenly and prematurely 
thrust into an eddy of frothy excitement. They 
mingle with characters of which they are ignorant. 
They hear cynical conversations about vital questions 
which ought only to be approached with reverence 


and deep concern. They swirl round and round in 
a whirlpool of amusements, and have neither leisure 
nor inclination for self-culture or practical philan- 
thropy. They are condemned to listen, and that 
continually, to opinions and judgments shaped by 
ignorant and flippant persons; and the result is, that 
they lose all capacity for veneration, sound judgment, 
anda sober mind. They reach early manhood and 
womanhood with few of those staid virtues and 
graces of character which are the stable factors of a 
healthy and useful life, and acquire a nervous irrita- 
bility and love of excitement, than which there is no 
greater foe to virtue and blessedness.—Rev. John 
Cuckson, in “ Faith and Fellowship.” 
BRAVERY IN EVERY DAY LIFE. 

Admirable proofs that we contain unknown possi- 
bilities are to be found in constant evidence. They 
are not confined to any class, but are to be seen in 
the humblest homes as well as among the cultured. 
If your memory will serve you, you can recall in- 
stances in which poor creatures, from whom nothing 
but despair could apparently be expected, have pa 
tiently borne a distressing physical ailment for years 
and troubled no one with complaints; or other in 
stances in which both men and women have made a 
hopeless struggle, and still been cheerful of heart 
and sweet of temper; or still other instances in 
which homes have been devastated by death or by 
happenings infinitely worse and the members thereof 
have stood up against fate with more than the cour- 
age of the soldier who faces a storm of bullets on the 
field of battle. Examples of this kind are scattered 
throughout our human history, known only by Him 
from whom nothing can be hidden. The bravery of 
every day life is something marvelous to contem- 
plate, and one cannot witness it without a higher 
appreciation of the capacities of the soul, for at 
times it becomes illuminated as though the spirit of 
God shone through it.—Rev. George H. Hepworth. 


>< + 
OUT OF THE DEEP. 

Thou art weary and heavy laden; thou who fan- 
ciest at moments that the Lord’s arm is shortened, 
that it cannot save, and art ready to cry, “God hath 
forgotten me,” take comfort and look upon Christ. 
Thou wilt never be sure of the love of God unless 
thou rememberest that it is the same as the love of 
Christ, and, by looking at Christ, learnest to know 
thy Father and his Father, whose likeness and image 
he is, and see that the Spirit which proceeds alike 
from both of them is the Spirit of humanity and love, 
which cannot help going forth to seek and to save 
thee simply because thou art lost. Look, I say, unto 
Christ ; and be sure that what a good Samaritan did 
to the wounded traveler, that same will he do to thee, 
because he is the Son of man, human and humane. 
Art thou robbed, wounded, deserted, left to die, 
worsted in the battle of life, and fallen in its rugged 
road, with no counsel, no strength, no hope, no pur- 
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pose left? Then remember that there is One walk- 
ing to and fro in this world, unseen, but ever present, 
whose form is as the form of the Son of man, and he 
has time, as he has will, to turn aside and minister to 
such as thee! No human being so mean, no human 
sorrow so petty, but that he has the time and the will 
and the power to have mercy on it, because he is the 
Son of man. Therefore he will turn aside even to 
thee, whoever thou art, who art weary and heavy laden, 
and can find no rest for thy soul, at the very moment 
and in the very manner which is best for thee. 

When thou hast suffered long enough, he will stab- 
lish, strengthen, settle thee. He will bind up thy 
wounds and pour in the oil and the wine of his Spirit 
—the Holy Ghost, the Comforter—and will carry 
thee to his own inn, whereof it is written, “ He will 
hide thee secretly in his own presence from the pro- 
voking of men; he will keep thee in his tabernacle 
from the strife of tongues.” He will give his angels 
charge over thee to keep thee in all thy ways; and 
he will give thee rest at last in the bosom of the 
Father, from which thou, like all human souls, comest 
forth at first, and to which thou shalt at last return, 
with all human souls who have in them the Spirit of 
God and of Christ and of eternal life.—Charles 
Kingsley. 

+ + + 
POETRY IN PARABLE. 

Jesus was a poet—incomparably the most poetic of 
the world’s great teachers. He declared himself 
that he taught wholly by parable; that is, by vivid 
stories and picturesque images or fables—each of 
which is a perfect poem, so admirable in form that 
the wear and tear of ages could find no loose or 
supertiuous word to abrade or remove. The parables 
have the verbal unity of proverbs, which live for ages 
in popular memory and pass unchanged from one 
generation to the next. The advantage in durability 
that such vivid word pictures and highly colored con- 
crete images possess is immense; but they possess a 
great disadvantage in the extreme difficulty of un- 
raveling their precise spiritual meaning; that is, 
their immediate bearing in the world of formless and 
nameless moral forces.—Charles Johnston, M.R.A.S. 

++ + + + 
THE BLESSINGS OF GOODNESS. 

In the book of Psalms there blends and alternates 
with the old theory of reward and punishment a later 
idea,—that goodness carries its own blessing with it, 
—that better than oil and wine, flocks and herds, 
health and friends, is the peace of well-doing, the joy 
of gratitude, yes, even the passionate contrition in 
which the soul revolts from its own sin and finds 
again the sweetness of the upward effort and a re. 
sponse to that effort like Heaven’s own smile. Not 
goodness brings blessings, but goodness is blessed ; 
not, the wicked shall perish, but wickedness ¢s per- 
dition; this is the deep undertone of the best of the 
Psalms. 

Among these hymns are some which are filled with 
a noble delight in the works of nature, a fresh, glad 


pleasure in the whole spectacle of creation, from sun 
and stars, sea and mountains, to the goats among 
the hills, and the conies of the rock. There is frank 
satisfaction in the bread which strengtheneth man’s 
heart and the wine that makes him glad. And all 
this free human joy in the activities and splendors of 
nature never so much as approaches the perilous 
slope towards sensuality. It is everywhere subli- 
mated by the all-pervading recognition of a holy and 
beneficent God.—George S. Merriam, in “ The Chief 
End of Man.” 
+ + 
THE SILENT CITY. 
There’s a city vast yet voiceless, growing ever street on street, 
Whither friends with friends e’er meeting, ever meeting never 
greet > 
And where rivals and vengeful calm and silent mutely mect; 
Never greeting ever meet. 


There are traders without traffic, merchants without books or 
gains ; 
Tender brides in new-made chambers, where the trickling 
water stains ; 
Where the guests forget to come and strange, listening silence 
reigns; 
Listening silence ever reigns. 
Ships sail past this silent city, but their owners quiet lie; 
And no signals fly from top-tree ’gainst the glowing, crimson 
sky, 
Telling the neglectful owner that his well-built Argosy 
For the Fleece is sailing by. 


Here the belle forgets the fashions, mindless of her snow- 
white dress ; 
All unheeded now her toilet, free, ungathered lock and tress; 
None here flatter face or figure, none come fondly to caress; 
Tresses flow and none caress. 


Hushed are all these many mansions, barred and bolted door 


and gate; 

Narrow all the walls and earthy, and the roof-trees steep and 
straight; 

Room for all! the high and lowly. Rich and poor here equal 
mate ; 


Equal dwell and equal mate. 


Flowers are blooming near these mansions, kissed by loving 
dews at night; 
Breathing softly round their porches, flowing through the cool- 
ing light; 
Pealing from their bells sweet music, pealing odors pure and 
white; 
Pealing only to the night. 


Here each keeps his well-ceiled dwelling, fearing naught of 
quarter day; 
Here no landlord duns the tenant and no tenant moves away ; 
Dwelling ever unevicted, dwelling on from May to May, 
Paying never quarter day. 


Beckons ever this mute city to its comrade living gay ; 

To its comrade laughing loudly, sitting on the pulsing bay, 

Drawing from its masqueraders pale, white specters day by 
day; 

Specters now, men yesterday. 

Thus two cities grow forever, parted by a narrow tide, 

This the shadow, that the substance, growing by each other’s 
side; 

Gliding one into the other, and forevermore shall glide; 


Growing side by side. 
—John D. Sherwood. 
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SERVANTS. 

From an English Stendpoint, of Sentiment and Service. 

T is very strongly my conviction that servants are 
now as good, as trustworthy, and as capable as 
in former days. But are the mistresses, I would 
ask, as good now, as they were fifty years ago? 

Are they as good housewives? Do they know as 
much about cooking, preserving, furniture-cleaning 
or laundry work? Possibly they may have learned 
the scientific properties of food, have heard of steam 
laundries, and of the chemical properties of furniture 
polish; but have they ever boiled a potato? Have 
they made preserves, or do they know the meaning of 
elbow grease, for making their furniture bright and 
clean? Can they do what their grandmothers did, or 
are they only pleasure seekers, idle dreamers, female 
politicians, or busy philanthropists, too full of engage- 
ments to give one thought to household cares and 
household duties? 

In large establishments the lady will have her house- 
keeper, who saves her the trouble of looking after the 
minutiz of the servants’ work; but even the great 
lady will not have good servants if she knows noth 
ing of them herself. Some ladies visit the East End, 
look after the poor in their own neighborhood, or go 
long distances to amuse girls from factories and work- 
shops, but do not even know the names of their own 
housemaids and kitchenmaids. They may show much 
sympathetic interest in the lives of the tailoress, or 
the milliner; but are often ignorant of the troubles 
and cares of thosé in their own household. The old 
proverb that “charity begins at home” may mean, 
that care and thought for the working classes should 
begin with the care and thought for Mary, Jane, or 
Susan, who are dependent on their mistresses for their 
happiness, well-being, and in their earlier days of ser- 
vice, for their good or bad training. 

What is the reason that the mistress who has but 
one or two servants so often complains? May it be 
that she has not considered that an hour a day would 
be well spent in looking after her home, and in teach- 
ing and training her young and inexperienced ser- 
vants. Has she shown the young nurse how to bathe 
the baby, and have everything to hand, no hurry, no 
sudden remembrance when baby is on her knees, 
after its pleasant bath, that the powder is in the next 


room, or that the clothes are not quite ready for use? 
Has she seen that the housework has been done well, 
the floors well scrubbed, the corners swept out, and 
the brass work bright? 

A few minutes spent daily in each room will satisfy 
her that all is in order, and a more careful visit once 
a week when she gives out the clean linen, will show 
her that the beds are well made, and that clothes and 
rubbish are not stuffed away under the servants’ mat- 
tresses. Then she should visit the kitchen, and on 
the table should be spread before her all that is left 
of yesterday's provisions, to enable her to see what 
more is wanted for the day’s consumption, nor should 
she neglect to see to the spotless cleanliness of the 
kitchen cupboards and drawers, and that no caps or 
hats are left on the dresser. Servants do not object 
to this overlooking on the part of their mistress, but 
get an enthusiasm for their work, as they find that it 
is dignified by approbation. 

Let me speak too of the general servant so much 
sought after, and to whom wages are paid of £18 to 
£24 year: these are the higher class of “ generals.” 
They are found in families who live in well-furnished, 
substantial houses, where all is comfortable and often 
refined. The best are difficult to obtain, for it re- 
quires a most orderly head, a capable mind, and dex- 
terous hands to combine the many duties required of 
the general servant. She must be parlor maid, house- 
maid, and cook; thoroughly understand all the 
branches of domestic work; and, above all, take a 
pride and pleasure in seeing that her work is well 
done. For several reasons she may prefer such a 
place to those she might have in larger families with 
many servants. She will not have many mistresses 
to please and consider, as is the case of those who are 
under servants ii« great establishments. She knows 
that all the work must be done by herself, and so she 
can plan and arrange best how to do it. She will en- 
joy being the one trusted and valued servant of the 
house, with no opportunity for jealousy, the bane of 
many servants. If there is any little pleasure to be 
had, any dainty bit to get, she has it all. She has no 
troublesome tempers to put up with but her own, 
should she have one, and we know that tempers im. 
prove where there is no friction. So for all these 
reasons a well-trained, high-class “general” has a 
very good place in domestic life. 

And how, it may be asked, are servants and mis- 
tresses to get well suited? It seems to me that the 
characters of each should be gone into; inquiries 
should be made on both sides. Is it not a contract? 
and are there not two parties to a contract? Isit not 
as important to the one as to the other that the repre- 
Sentations made on each side should be correct? 
The engagement may be made through advertising 
or through registry offices. The latter are in many 
cases a snare. When the servant has paid her regis- 
tering fee she is told of this or that place, often at 
very long distances ; and she may at last find out that 
the office keeper has merely copied out advertise- 
ments from the newspapers, without any knowledge 
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of the place or mistress of whom she pretended to 
have such intimate acquaintance. There are, of 
course, many reliable and excellent registry offices. 
The misfortune is that the servant cannot distinguish 
for herself between the respectable ones and those 
that are not so. Advertising for places is often a 
successful way of finding good service: the mistress 
and maid are thus brought together without an inter- 
mediary, who may or may not represent the facts, and 
it will often be the cheapest and most expeditious 
way of finding a place. 

Young servants may never rise to the highest sphere 
of domestic work, for they may not have in them the 
capacity for higher work, or they may marry young, 
in which case there will be this advantage, that they 
will bring into the home of the working man many 
comforts of life—the result of domestic training. 
Visitors to the homes of the poor, whether in town or 
country, at once perceive if the wife has ever been in 
service, for in their homes there is an appearance of 
tidiness and comfort that is often missed in others of 
the same class. 

Servants are trained for service in many different 
ways; some will not leave home till they are seven- 
teen, after learning from careful mothers a great deal 
of household work. In many counties of England by 
that age girls will not only know how to bake, wash, 
and iron, but will understand something of cooking 
and house cleaning. This training can alone come 
from the country homes; and that is no doubt the 
reason why people so often end their advertisements 
by saying, “country servants preferred.” From Lon- 
don homes girls generally go out much earlier; they 
are as a rule quite untrained in household work, and 
at first get small and often very hard and miserable 
places. 

it is often said that girls will not in the present day 
go into service, that they will only work at trades or 
infactories. Thisis partly true; but the dislike arises 
from the miserable life that the lowest class of general 
servants too often lead, and to such service the un- 
trained girl can alone aspire. She is expected to 
know all about domestic work, and has probably never 
seen most of the articles of every-day use. 

To visit a large home of hundreds of children is in 
some respects a sad sight, when we consider the lone- 
liness of heart of the little creatures, who appear be- 
fore us in such perfect discipline. There can be no 
home feeling in large dormitories, in splendid kitchens, 
in immense dining halls. True, they are spotlessly 
clean and have every sanitary arrangement; but at 
best they are a poor substitute for home life. I often 
find that the children who have been brought up in 
these institutions have knowledge but not education 
So far as it means drawing out and exercising the in- 
dividual faculties. 

_ Small industrial homes are admirable ways of train- 
ing young servants; but better still is the training of 
girls in large or small houses where there are good 
upper servants, or an excellent mistress who will take 
an interest in such work, and in this way the best of 


all results can be obtained. In no way have I ever 
heard of such training being more successfully carried 
out than by Lady de Vesci in Ireland. For thirty 
years four girls, Roman Catholics and Protestants 
alike, have had a three years’ training in the laundry, 
and at the present time besides the laundry girls there 
are two in the housemaids’ department, and one in 
the still-room. 

Servants are so well off compared to all other wage- 
earning women, that they should save and be able to 
provide for marriage, for a rainy day, or for old age. 
We know it can be done, and happily in many in- 
stances provision is made. It will mean some self- 
denial, and some carefulness. Many of our modern 
luxuries have unfortunately descended very low in 
the social scale. What would our grandmothers have 
said to the young servant girl who spent nine shillings 
on photographs of herself in three months. Dress is 
also a cause of great waste of money. A mistress can 
do much when the servant is young, by showing the 
value of saving, the way that money should be laid 
out, the extravagance of buying cheap and inferior 
materials for dress, and many other thrifty habits. 
To many a mistress does the maid owe a debt of 
gratitude for having given her a bank book, and per- 
sistently encouraged her to put by whenever her 
wages were paid. Like many other virtues, thrift is 
quite easy when the habit is acquired, and the young 
servant will often get into the habit of saving through 
the good and kind influence of her mistress. 

We might learn some good lessons from American 
mistresses. We find that the American lady, what- 
ever wealth she may possess, will yet look into all 
household arrangements with care. With us luxuries 
belong to all classes, from the smallest wage-earning 
girl to the lady who has her hundredsa year to spend 
on herself; and so, when we try to inculcate thrift in 
servants, we are struggling against an evil which has 
entered into the heart of our nation. 

I cannot finish these few words about servants with- 
out saying something of their pleasures. Are these 
sufficiently thought of? Are they enough considered? 

On their part, how self-forgetting they are, often 
having more thought for the ailments of their mistress 
than for their own sufferings. What sleepless nights 
will the nurse have with a fretful baby ; how often will 
unexpected work oblige a servant to give up her even- 
ing out with her friends; and how little does she see 
of the outside world in her two Sunday afternoons in 
the month, often the only time she is allowed to be 
out by daylight. 

Think of the poor little maid-of-all-work who sits 
alone night after night in her lonely kitchen, and who 
for companions has but black beetles or cockroaches. 
Can we wonder that she spends many pennies every 
week on those sensational serials that take her for a 
short time out of these dismal surroundings? Her 
mistress may never have offered to lend her any 
books, or taken into consideration how the evenings 
of the little drudge were spent. 

Alas! mistresses have much to answer for. What 
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work has been left undone! What opportunities 
lost! And what unkind words, and thoughtless neg- 
lect of those who have lived under their own roofs. 

No rule can be laid down as to what pleasures 
should be given to servants; they must depend on 
the circumstances of the family in every respect ; but 
does not this golden rule cover all the ground— 
“*Whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, 
do ye even so to them?” 

I don’t say that there are not many bad and in- 
different servants; but the careful mistress will try 
and make a good choice when engaging a servant, 
and if she finds out she has been mistaken, she will 
not keep one who will not fall into the ways of her 
orderly and well governed house. Who that has 
known the value of a good servant, the old and 
trusted friend of the family, the devoted friend of the 
children as they grow up, will not feel that a good 
servant is a treasure beyond all price—The Hon. 
Maude Stanley, in English Illustrated Magazine. 


HOW A WOMAN MAY RETAIN BEAUTY. 

True beauty rests.on plain living and high thinking, 
on blood, bearing, and brains. It is in one sense a 
relative thing. To dip far into philosophy on the 
subject is not necessary. Beauty means harmony, 
balance, the mental fire of sensibility, as well as bodily 
attractiveness. Banish fretting, trivial perturbation, 
scowling, whining, wailing, excessive laughter, and 
pointless smiling. 

In the first place, health is all-important. Flesh 
texture and tint, for example, depend upon it. A 


complexion lacking luster, plumpness, and elasticity, 
shows a lack somewhere in the vital or nutritive sys- 


tem. A mild diet, gentle temperature, even diges- 
tion, open-air exercise, sleep, and a tranquil mind 
pertain to good looks. Mistakes in diet begin usually 
in childhood. Often a girl sits down to a potato and 
pickles, several cups of strong tea, pies, cakes, ices, 
and fiery condiments. If meat be on the bill of fare, 
there is a chance that it has been spoiled in the cook- 
ing. Asa result, when the girl is twenty her eyes are 
dull, teeth yellow, gums pale, lips wan, flesh flaccid, 
and skin unyielding. Recourse is had to padding, 
face washes, stains, and belladonna. The habits of 
life are unaltered. Before there can be an improve- 
ment, a change must be made and firmly persisted in. 
The diet, while generous, must be temperate. Pep- 
pered soups, stews, game, patés, ragouts, and spices 
are not good for the complexion. What is termed 
the epicurean woman will have, before she is thirty, a 
blotched face and flabby flesh. Women of nervous 
and sanguine temperament should restrict themselves 
to a diet of eggs, milk, bread, fruit, light broths, etc. 
Pure water should be the daily beverage. 

A great deal of beauty at low cost can be obtained 
through the plentiful use of rain water, sunlight, and 
open-air exercise. Frequent bathing is a healthful 
luxury. Bodily exercise should be carried on temper- 
ately, its aim being facile muscles, supple joints, and 
pliant limbs—in a word, physical beauty. 


How many women know how to walk? Observe 
them in the street or entering a drawing room, even 
the better classes. One shambles, another slouches 
as if her shoes were down at the heel; but most of 
them dive, straining every muscle in their bodies, 
ploughing along with strenuous effort, like a ship in 
a high sea and facing head winds. A perceptible 
swing of the body should be manifest with every step 
—that is, advance all of one side at the same time. 
with a slight turn right and left of the shoulders as 
the corresponding foot is projected. A long step— 
not a stride—easy, unhurried, the leg thrown forward 
from the hip,—this is the secret of the ideal gait.— 
Science Siftings. 


DANGERS IN CLOSED HOUSES. 

A great many people leave their city homes early 
every summer. In many cases these houses are 
simply closed and remain shut up for two or three 
months. If burglars do not effect an entrance and 
rifle the house of such portable valuables as they can 
lay hands on, paterfamilias congratulates himself 
upon his thrift, and mamma and her daughters at 
once enter into a calculation upon the most advan- 
tageous way of laying out in winter display the saved 
money that a caretaker of the house would have cost. 

And yet this very economy may in the end be more 
expensive than the highest-priced caretaker. Even 
when you have connected your house with the te| 
graph office so perfectly that no door or window in 
the entire structure can be opened without sounding 
an alarm, your most dangerous enemy will gain an 
entrance and will increase and multiply during your 
absence. This enemy is the microbe. He has various 
titles, but call him what you like he is still more to be 
feared than a whole army of burglars. 

There is no occupied house that has not, or may not 
have, at any time a few of these germs of disease 
lying in ambush, only waiting a chance to gather 
their forces together in sufficient strength to fall upon 
their defenceless victim, man, and destroy him. 
absence of the family and the closing of the house 
present this desired opportunity, which is at once 
seized upon. Their great enemy, the sun, has been 
shut out. The sun is about the only thing of which 
they are afraid. Their vitality is almost infinitely 
greater than that of man. No temperature has eve 
been found cold enough to kill them; many of them 
actually thrive in boiling water. 

The sunlight has been carefully excluded ; the traps 
in the plumbing go dry by the evaporation of the 
water in less thana week. The action of the air upon 
the lead pipes causes a decay; a slight sloughing o! 
of little particles of something, probably an oxide of 
lead. The traps, which were once filled with clean, 
protecting water, are now the hiding places of foul 
air returned from the sewers, and there are generated 
the germs of that merciless disease, diphtheria. 

Plumbing put in by the most scientific men cannot 
perform its functions unless the conditions are ful- 
filled. If the traps are dry there might as well be no 
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traps. This going dry of the traps could have been 
prevented by filling them with glycerine before leav- 
ing for the country. Glycerine, from its wonderful 
quality of drawing all the moisture there is in the air 
toward itself, does not evaporate. The glycerine will 
be “on guard” like a good and faithful sentinel when 
the family, after several months absence, has returned ; 
while water will vanish in the shape of vapor, shirking 
its duty, and leaving its post to the foe. 

But if this precaution of filling the traps with gly- 
cerine, either through parsimony or lack of knowledge, 
has not been taken, what is to be done? Turn on as 
much water and in as many places through your house 
as possible. You may use this water for flushing and 
cleansing purposes, but do not drink any of it until 
the flow has thoroughly cleansed the lead pipes, and 
this will take some time. One high authority gives 
this limit as preferably a week, certainly not less than 
forty-eight hours. 

At the same time that this water is set running, 
some one should go all over the house, open every 
window and door wide. Let in all of God’s sunlight 
that you possibly can. Sunlight and darkness are the 
good and evil of health. Sunlight is the vital prin- 
ciple which goes to.make up a pure atmosphere. To 
all high forms of life it is an absolute necessity, and 
it is deadly to most micro-organisms. Use the sun- 
light to banish danger from your rugs and draperies 
by hanging them in the yard or in some place where 
the sun can get a good purifying sweep at them. 
Open all the doors that lead into the cellar, and ban- 
ish the smell of mildew. The philanthropists of Lon- 
don have become so thoroughly awakened to the im- 
portance of sunlight that recently an act has been 
passed by Parliament requiring all houses erected in 
London to be restricted in height, and all the streets 
to be at least forty feet wide. 

Absolute, systematic, perfect cleanliness, other con- 
siderations being favorable, is the mother of health. 
here are microbes everywhere, in the air we breathe, 
the houses we live in, the water we drink. You may 
be as clean as soap and sand can make you, but if 
you five in a vault where no sunlight penetrates, your 
fellow tenants of the microbe order will be likely to 
be of the poisonous, death-dealing variety. The 
house that has been closed all summer, though it 
were left immaculately clean, will be dusty in the fall, 
and in this dust germs of disease lurk. It is well to 
be sure that these enemies of health be routed betore 
the family lie down torest. And it is much safer and 
pleasanter to arrange to have these necessary pre- 
cautions taken than itis to repent when death has 
knocked at your door.—New York Tribune. 


A PIECE of carbonate of ammonia the size of a 
small pea put into the water in which vegetables 
are cooked preserves the color. The ammonia 
evaporates in the boiling. It is generally used by 


French chefs. It will also prevent the odor of 
boiling cabbage. 


PicKED UP IN THE FAMILY LIVING Room, AFTER THE PuB- 
LICATIONS OF THE Day HAvE BEEN READ AND RELEGATED 
TO THE CATCH-ALL CLOSET. 


Summer-Home Furnishings. 


The furnishing of a new summer cottage is an en- 
viable task. Taking it for granted that the mistress 
desires it to be as different from her city abode as 
possible, these suggestions are offered. The piazza 
is generally made the living room and for this pur- 
pose must be furnished with strong, comfortable 
chairs, tables and hammocks. The most satisfactory 
porch, at least in appearance, is the one fitted from a 
Japanese store. The sidarris porch shade is consid- 
ered indispensable. This is made of reeds and bam- 
boo and can easily be rolled up and down between 
the pillars. The best quality hammocks are worth 
$4.50, but they will last season after season. They 
are closely woven, have side flounces and are fitted 
with ahead roll. The same style in poorer quality 
may be had for $3.75. When the little cottage is 
filled with guests to overflowing these hammocks 
make very good beds for the night suspended from 
hooks in the house. Every porch needs a strong box 
built in the corner, which serves as a seat by day and 
a receptacle by night for cushions, rugs and shawl 
wraps. 

Mattings or linoleums are the only carpets to be 
considered. The former are prettier this season than 
ever before. A distinctly new variety has a terra 
cotta ground with grotesque designs in brown. The 
green and cream mixtures figured with dark green 
splashes are cool and clean looking. Rolls of forty 
yards in the fine Japanese grades range from $1o to 
$15 a roll. Those selling for considerably less are 
coarse and break easily. A gay linoleum for the cot- 
tage dining room shows blocks of alternate red, white 
and blue. Matting is not recommended for dining 
rooms on account of the moving about of chairs and 
extension table. Where economy is a matter of im- 
portance a painted floor will answer nicely orastained 
one, all such colorings being in favor as yellow, olive 
green and gray. Thin, inexpensive materials are 
chosen for the window draperies. With a little in- 
genuity in carpentering box seats may be made at the 
windows upholstered incretonne. Spring cots placed 
against the wall, supplied with mattress and fitted 
with cushions and covers serve as couches by day 
and often as bunks by night. 

Bamboo chairs and tables seem most appropriate, 
but even these may cost more than one cares to spend 
when low rush rocking chairs may be substituted. 
Rattan chairs, too, may be found this season very 
reasonable, but nothing is so effective as a collection 
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of oriental pieces made of wood and matting and 
finished with Madagascar grass cloth. The Calcutta 
stools are both comfortable and pretty, and there are 
bamboo chairs which cannot be broken or split. Wall 
lamps and wrought iron lanterns take the place of 
costly table lamps. A novelty in summer cushions is 
the Komo, which is not injured by water or damp- 
ness. Low book shelves at small cost may be built 
in wall spaces, the upper shelf beirg a convenient 
place for games, tennis balls and the workbags of the 
feminine portion of the household. Discarded fish 
nets may often be purchased fora song, and these 
make delightful wall hangings. Such a cottage may 
be ideal at small outlay.—New York Times. 


Five-Cent Restaurants. 


How there is any profit left out of a five-cent dish 
of beefsteak with bread and butter and ice water and 
the attention of a pretty waiter thrown in seems a 
mystery. It is a mystery until one realizes how the 
business is conducted. In the first place they feed a 
good many people, ranging all the way from 300 to 
goo a day, and thus buy their provisions in bulk, oat- 
meal by the barrel, veal by the carcass, beans almost 
by the carload, and as to hash they make that by the 
bushel. Moreover, they save expense by using the 
latest appliances, steam tables to keep the food warm, 
choppers to cut up the hash, and dishwashers that 
save wear and tearof muscle and towel. Soeconomi- 
cal is the business that they even strain the dish- 
water. Way down in the basement is a big vat which 
receives the water before it goes into the sewer. An 
ingenious arrangement collects the grease all by itself 
and thus not only saves it for the soap kettle, but pre- 
vents it from going into the sewer and clogging up 
the pipes. Their economy, however, does not lead 
them to the extreme of saving food from the plate 
and serving it again. Even the hash is brand new.— 
Brooklyn Eagle. 


Origin of Table Utensils. 


A writer attempts to trace table utensils—most of 
them of recent introduction—to their origin. The 
Romans, he declares, took their meals lying upon 
very low couches and it was not until about the time 
of Charlemagne that a stand was used around which 
guests were seated on cushions, while the table made 
its appearance in the middle ages and with it came 
benches with backs. The Greeks and Romans ate 
from a kind of porringer, yet during a portion of the 
middle ages slices of bread cut round took the place 
of plates. The spoon is very ancient and many fine 
specimens are in existence that were used by the 
Egyptians in the seventeenth century B. C. The 
knife, though very old, had not come into common 
use as a table utensil in the tenth century. The fork 
was absolutely unknown to the Greeks and Romans, 
appeared only a curiosity in the middle ages and was 
first used upon the table by Henry III. Drinking 
cups—in the middle ages made from metal more or 
less precious—naturally dated from the remotest an- 


tiquity. The use of glasses from Venice began to be 
general in the fifteenth century. The salt cellar ap- 
peared at a very early date and occupied the place of 
honor at the banquets of the Greeks and Romans, 
many of them being made of gold and silver and 
richly chased.—Jewelers’ Circular. 


A Quartette of Novel Strawberry Recipes. 


ESCALLOPED STRAWBERRIES.—One quart of berries 
and a pint of cream are required. Whip the cream nnti! 
dry, remove the hulls from the berries, place a layer of the 
fruitin a deep glass dish, add a sprinkling of powdered 
sugar and cover with the whipped cream. Make another 
layer of berries, sugar and cream, and thus continue unt 
all are used, heaping the cream on top. Set in a cold 
place for half an hour to be thoroughly chilled. 

STRAWBERRY GELATINE.—Half a box of gelatine 
soaked in a cupful of cold water for twenty minutes, then 
one and a half cupfuls of sugar and two cupfuls of boiling 
water are added. The whole is stirred until the gelatin 
and sugar are quite dissolved. When lukewarm the ju 
of two small lemons and the grated rind of one are added 
The mixture is then set in a cold place and when it com 
mences to stiffen the beaten whites of two eggs are whipped 
into it, only a small portion of it ata time being added 
until all is quite smooth. A half pint of freshly-hu! 
strawberries are then added and the gelatine is turned 
a mold and set on the ice to harden. Sweetened cream is 
served with this delicate dessert. 

STRAWBERRY FLOATING ISLAND.—This is a particu 
larly artistic dessert and quite a new one. A custard is 
first made of one quart of milk, the yolks of four eggs, one 
tablespoonful of cornstarch and a cupful of sugar. 
yolks are beaten with half a cupful of the milk, the corn 
starch is dissolved in a quarter cupful of the milk and 
these two mixtures are stirred together. The remainder 
of the milk is brought to the boiling point and the egg 
and cornstarch are added to it. The custard is cooked 
until creamy; then a teaspoonful of salt and the suga: 
added. When dissolved the mixture is taken from the fire 
and when cool enough lemon juice isadded toflavor. On 
pint of strawberries and half a cupful of sugar are ma 
together, and in one hour the berries are strained from the 
juice. The whites of the eggs are whipped until dry, two 
tablespoonfuls of powdered sugar are added and also the 
juice from the berries. This imparts a delicate pink color 
ing to the mixture, which is now placed by the spoonful 
on the custard and set ina cold place. The eggs should 
not be beaten too long before serving. 

STRAWBERRY TRIFLE.—One pint of hulled berries and 
half a cupful of sugar are mashed together and set asid 
for one hour, then passed through a sieve to obtain the 
juice. One ounce of gelatine is soaked in half a cupful 
of cold water for half an hour, then four tablespoonfuls of 
sugar and a cupful of boiling water are added. When the 
gelatine is dissolved and the mixture has become luke- 
warm, the berry juice and the juice of two lemons are 
added. The mixture is then strained and set in a cold 
place. When it begins to stiffen half a pint of whipped 
cream is beaten into it and it is then set on the ice to 
harden. It is served with sweetened milk or with a soft 
custard made of one pint of milk, the yolks of two eggs 
and ene teaspoonful of cornstarch, with salt and sugar for 
seasoning.—The Delineator. 
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Goop HousEKEEPING. 


From EVERYBODY’s TABLE, SWEPT UP AND CAREFULLY 
PRESERVED. 


Strawberry Shortcake. 


Two eggs, half a cupful of butter, two cupfuls of 
flour, sifted, with one heaping teaspoonful of baking 
powder, three-quarters of a cupful of milk, one cupful 
of powdered sugar, one teaspoonful of vanilla. Stir 
sugar and butter to a light white cream, add the eggs, 
one at a time, stirring a few minutes between each 
addition, add the vaniila, then alternately the flour 
and milk. Do not stir any more than you can help 
after the flouris added. Butter two good sized jelly 
tins and dust them with flour, divide the cake mixture 
equally in the pans, smooth brown color. When 
done dust a pastry board with powdered sugar, turn 
the cakes out of the pan on to the board, move them 
a little every few minutes, to keep them from sticking 
to the board. Clean one quart of nice ripe straw- 
berries, put them in a dish, sprinkle over half a cup- 
fulof sugar. Let stand a half hour. Shortly before 
serving, lay half the strawberries between the two 
layers and cover the top of the cake with the other 
half, serve with cream.— Mrs. Lemcke. 


Baked Shad, German Sauce. 


Have the cleaned fish well-dried, place it in a 
thoroughly buttered granite baking-pan. Pour over 
it the juice of a lemon, sprinkle with salt, pepper and 
a mild-flavored onion, finely chopped. Bake in a 
moderate oven about twenty-five minutes, basting 
two or three times with a little butter melted in hot 
water. When the fish is cooked, remove it to a 
serving-dish. Add to the liquor in the pan sufficient 
white stock to make one pint; pour this liquid 
gradually over one-fourth of a cupful, each, of butter 
and flour cooked together, stirring all the time. Beat 
the yolks of three eggs, add a little of the sauce, and 
when these are well mixed pour into the hot sauce ; 
add also the juice of half a lemon and half a cup of 
cooked spinach, finely chopped. Reheat, but do not 
boil the sauce, strain a part over the fish and serve 
the remainder in a sauce-boat. Do not strain out the 
spinach, but press it through the sieve.—Boston 
Cookery School. 

Beef Essence. 

Take a cube of beefsteak free from fat, sear it over 
an alcohol lamp that has a large flame, put it in a 
large lemon squeezer and squeeze out all the juice ; 
this fluid contains five to ten per cent. albuminoids, 
a large quantity of the salts, to which may be added 
a little new sweet milk and pepsin. Prepare the 
milk by curdling it with a few drops of dilute hydro- 


chloric acid, then beat the eggs with an egg-beater, 
and add twenty to thirty grains of pure crystal 
pepsin. Milk and beef juice thus prepared make an 
admirable invalid food. I frequently rub the yolk 
of a hen’s egg with half its bulk of glycerine, twenty 
to forty or sixty drops of which given every thirty to 
sixty minutes is a strong food, quickly absorbed, and 
one that may be mixed with milk, beef essence, or 
both.—Georgia Electric. 


Tender Meat. 


The best meat comes from the centre of the ani. 
mal. The best steak is in the centre of the loin, the 
best chops from the centre of the loin of lamb, and it 
is the same with veal and pork. In each the very 
centre contains the most tender meat, and going 
either way from it the meat deteriorates. The mus- 
cles concentrate in the hip and the shoulder, and 
spread out from those points; there are fewer in the 
centre, and therefore the meat there is more tender. 


Fertility of Eggs. 


One of the worst puzzles of the season for the 
poultry enthusiast is that pertaining to properly 
fertilized eggs for hatching. If the fowls have free 
range, with access to the open ground and green 
stuff, the eggs will be all right if the hens are running 
with a good cock. But in confinement there are a 
dozen points to be looked after. Grit, shell, charcoal, 
etc., are always a necessity to the general health 
when hens are confined and thus of course, always 
affect the question of fertility. It will not do to be 
without them. Still less will it do to be without a 
good supply of green food. There is one supply, 
however, which many contend is better left out 
during the breeding season. This ismeat.—American 
Gardening. 


The Value of Fruit Diet. 


A celebrated French physician, Dr. Dupoury, di- 
vides fruits into five classes, each of which possesses a 
special hygienic value—the acid, the sweet, the 
astringent, the oily, and the mealy. To the first, 
including cherries, strawberries, raspberries, goose- 
berries, peaches, apples, lemons, and oranges, he 
accords great merit. Cherries, however, he prohibits 
entirely to those affected with neuralgia of the 
stomach. Strawberries and raspberries he recom- 
mends warmly to those of bilious, plethoric and gouty 
temperament, and denies them to those on whom 
diabetes is present or suspected. Of the sweet fruits 
he considers that plums are of special hygienic value, 
and even a preventive in gout and articular rheu- 
matism. To the grape he accords the very first place. 
As this is the season for that fruit, his remarks 
thereon are particularly applicable. He is an ardent 
advocate of what in Europe is called the grape cure. 
In this cure grapes for several days form the ex- 
clusive aliment. The patient commences with the 
consumption of from one to two pounds daily, with a 
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gradual increase to eight or ten pounds. After a few 
days of this diet a marked improvement in the general 
health is noticeable. The appetite improves, the di- 
gestion becomes easy and rapid, and increased ca- 
pacity to withstand the fatigue of out-door exercise is 
noticeable. The grape cure is particularly recom- 
mended to the anemic, dyspeptic and consumptive, in 
diseases of the liver and in gout. 


Bogus Maple Sugar. 


Nearly all the maple sugar or sirup sold is branded 
“Pure Vermont,” and yet it is asserted that in the 
city of Chicago alone there is more “* Vermont maple 
sugar” made than is gathered in the whole Green 
Mountain state. That is but one of the commercial 
centres where maple sirup is made, and the total of 
the spurious output must be enormous. There is 
probably some maple sugar in each package of the 
adulterated material, but the bulk of it is made up of 
glucose, and sometimes of common brown cane sugar. 
Glucose is, of course, the favorite for this purpose, 
for it costs only about a cent a pound, while at 
present prices, at least, the profit in using cane sugar 
would be small.—New York Sun. 


Throat Trouble. 


For a troublesome throat irritation or cough, result 
of acold, take one-quarter of a pound of the best gum 
arabic and pour over it half a pint of hot water; cover 
and leave it until the gum is dissolved; then add one- 
quarter of a pound of pure white sugar and a gener- 
ous half gill of strained lemon juice. Place these 
ingredients over the fire and let them simmer about 
ten minutes; then pour the mixture into a bottle and 
cork. When taking this sirup a little water may be 
added. 


Compiled for Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
UNADULTERATED HOUSEHOLD SPICE. 


All the way along, we more or less waste our strength 
by smiting when the iron is cold. 


Sensitiveness is a natural quality. We cannot destroy 
it if we would, and we would not if we could. 


It does not hurt a drum to be beaten, but a harp gives 
up its soul of sweetness to the touch of dimpled fingers. 


We fence off our Christianity, and deem it meet to drape 
ourselves in ghostly garb when we enter the sacred en- 
closure. 


Take aim before you shoot; otherwise your charge may 
go crashing in among heartstrings, and still their quiver- 
ing forever. 


The children of this world are wiser in their generation 
than the children of light; and the children of light are 
often wiser about everything else than about the light 
itself. 


Some hearts are all outdoors, and some are a labyrinth 
in which, unless you get a clew-thread, you may grope for- 
ever without discovering the secret chamber where the 
Presence sits enthroned.—Gail Hamilton. 


HONEY AND THE HONEY BEE. 

He who ate honey in New York city a generation 
ago was a lucky man, for at that time very little found 
its way into the markets. To-day every grocer has 
honey for sale, and many of them have it displayed 
in attractive packages in many forms, both strained 
clear from the comb, and in the comb just as it left 
the hives of the busy bees. When honey first became 
an important article of commerce in this country one 
big grocery house in New York became the principa! 
handler of it. It was said in those days that the firm 
bought all the honey produced in the United States, 
and sold twice as much. There are houses still in 
the trade that sell a great deal more “honey” than 
they buy, but there are many others that deal only in 
pure goods. 

California is now the largest honey producing 
State in the Union and perhaps in the world, and 
the great honey region of California is in the four 
extreme Southern counties, San Diego, Riverside, 
Los Angeles, and Ventura. One single beekeeper 
there has produced from 80,000 to 1cc,ooo pounds of 
honey in a season, and in the great honey year of 
1895 San Diego county alone shipped about 200 car 
loads of honey. Ninety per cent. of the California 
honey is sent to market strained and it is shipped in 
cans which hold five gallons or sixty pounds of honey, 
and two cans are packed together in a case. Plenty 
of rain in the late winter and spring and even weather 
in May and June make honey gathering possible, for 
the bees of southern California gather their sweets 
mostly from the white sage and sumach blossoms. 
Up in the San Joaquin valley they depend upon the 
alfalfa clover. 

New York comes next to California in production, 
and here the main part of the honey is sent to the 
market in the comb. Albany, Schoharie, and Sche- 
nectady counties produce a great quantity, principally 
from buckwheat blossoms. There are many bee- 
keepers through the Mohawk Valley and west of 
there to Buffalo, and there are honey producers nearly 
all over the State. In Otsego and Herkimer counties 
there are some beekeepers who have as many as from 
600 to 1,000 hives of bees each. In a good season 
each of these men will ship from 20,000 to 50,000 
pounds of honey to the market. The greater part of 
the New York honey is produced from the bloom of 
white clover and linden or basswood trees. The bees 
work in the clover in the latter part of June and the 
first half of July, and then the linden begins to bloom. 
Vermont, Pennsylvania, and the Western States all 
produce honey in considerable quantities, and prin- 
cipally from white clover and linden blossoms. About 
half of their product comes to the market strained, 
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‘ie the rest in the comb. Colorado, Utah, ry Ari- 
zona have taken to beekeeping within five years, and 
twenty-five carloads of strained honey were shipped 
from Mariposa county, Arizona, last year. All of 
their honey is made from the alfalfa bloom. 

From the Apalachicola River region in Florida 
comes some of the finest honey in the world. It is 
gathered from the tupelo blossoms. It is golden yel- 
low in color, and of a delicious flavor. Along the 
Indian River the bees work among the mangrove 
blossoms, and make a large amount of very white 
honey, but this has little flavor. Then there is honey 
from Cuba, but most of this is gathered wild, and it 
is not of high quality. 

All the honey that comes to the market in the comb 
is sold for table use and a large quantity of the 
extracted honey is packed in glass and sold for the 
same purpose. The darker, coarser flavored honey 
is used in enormous quantities by cracker makers, 
bakers, confectioners, and druggists for fancy crack- 
ers, honey jumbles, candies, and medicines. 

Only an expert can detect the delicate differences 
between many of the honeys. Those gathered from 
clover, alsike, alfalfa, white sage, thistle, raspberry, 
linden, mangrove, and many of the other summer 
flowers are light in color. That from buckwheat is 
always dark and is the strongest of all in flavor. 

The bees from a single hive will range over a space 
several miles in diameter, and where large numbers 
of hives are kept it is the custom to place them in 
clusters four or five miles apart. A hive of 20,000 
bees, it is estimated, will gather and store one pound 
of honey a day. From eighty to one hundred pounds 
of honey to a hive is a good yield in good seasons, 
although there are beekeepers in Florida and in Cal- 
ifornia who have gathered crops of 300 pounds to a 
hive. A conservative estimate of the number of 
bees that work to gather the yearly honey crop is 
three thousand millions, and to estimate the distances 
which they travel every summer while at their work 


ould take one into figures such as only astronomers 
use, 


WAXED PAPER TO PRESERVE BREAD. 


So much has been written within the past few years 
regarding the communication of diseases through 
bacilli microbes found in dust, etc., that practical 
methods are being introduced to counteract their 
extension or growth. One of the latest ideas is the 
protection of such an important article of food as 
bread. In our cities a large proportion of the bread 
consumed is supplied by bakeries. Bread from such 
places must, of necessity, be handled several times by 
different employes, and it sometimes happens that 
bacilli germs become attached to the bread during the 
handling, either from contamination from the hands 
or perhaps from the clothes of the person making the 
delivery. So, to protect the bread from such possible 
contingencies, the custom is being introduced in 
many places among bakeries of wrapping each loaf, 
aS soon as it is baked, in a sheet of waxed paper, seal- 


ing am ‘heat of the string holding the paper sur- 
rounding the loaf. The bread is not only in this way 
well guarded from bacilli germs, but is also kept 
moist and fresh, as the waxed paper prevents evapo- 
ration of moisture, while the consumer is certain to 
receive an article that can be depended upon as 
healthful and good, without regard to the number of 
handlings it has undergone. 

The idea of wrapping bread, cake, confectionery, 
tobacco, soap, meat, etc., in waxed paper to preserve 
their freshness is quite old, but the use of the paper 
as a guard against the communication of disease 
germs is comparatively new, yet it is so practical that 
it is surprising it has never been thought of or advo- 
cated before.—Scientific American. 


SOME GREENS. 
SPINACH, DANDELIONS, BEETS AND LETTUCE, 


All greens should be very thoroughly washed is 
several waters. Delicate beet greens are in abundanee 
and, like spinach and many other greens, they are 
spoiled by being cooked in too much water. A cupful 
of water for half a peck of greens is sufficient. Many 
of these delicate greens are better if cooked in melted 
butter or the drippings from fried bacon. Put the 
butter into a saucepan and place it over the fire ; put 
in the washed greens, cover them and cook from 
fifteen to twenty minutes, stirring frequently to keep 
them from scorching. Turn them intoa hot dish and 
season with a little more butter and the salt and 
pepper necessary. Garnish the dish with slices of 
hard boiled eggs. 

Wilted greens are much nicer than the name would 
imply. Wash and cut the roots from half a peck of 
very young greens. Cut the leaves into pieces and 
put them in a large spider. Beat one egg until light 
and stir into it half a cupful of cream. Put over the 
fire and stir until it begins to thicken; then remove 
and add a teaspoonful of butter, salt and pepper, and 
two tablespoonfuls of vinegar. Pour the sauce over 
the prepared greens and stir over the fire until 
they are heated and tender. Serve with crisp 
bacon. 

To cook and prepare spinach: wash half a peck 
through several waters to free it from grit, and remove 
the wilted and yellow leaves. Putin asaucepan, and 
if not drained, there will be water enough to steam; 
but if drained, add a small cupful and cook fifteen 
minutes. Season with salt and pepper and drain in 
acolander. ‘Turn into a chopping bowl and chop 
very fine. Put the chopped greens into a spider with 
two tablespoonfuls of butter and more seasoning if 
required and stir over the fire until it is heated 
through. Have ready bread sliced, cut into squares, 
and fried in butter. Pile the hot spinach upon them 
and garnish each with a slice of hard boiled egg. 
Mayonnaise dressing is frequently served with 
spinach cooked in this way. 

A delicate and very delicious dish is stewed lettuce. 
The small head lettuce is the best to get for this 
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purpose. Remove the wilted leaves and cut the roots 
off close to the head. Wash the lettuce carefully and 
tie a string around each head to keep it together. 
Lay the heads in a dripping pan in which has been 
placed a rich, clear stock an inch in depth. Cover 
the pan and place it in a moderate oven until the 
lettuce becomes tender, which will be in about thirty 
minutes. If the stock cooks away add a little more. 
Lift each head of lettuce out of the pan by carefully 
slipping a wire meat fork under it. Let it drain and 
lay the heads in a row on a heated platter. Cut the 
strings and draw them out. Thicken the stock left 
in the pan with a little cornstarch and season highly 
with butter, salt, and cayenne pepper and serve with 
the lettuce. Lettuce may be cooked like spinach or 
other greens, using cream or not, as preferred. It is 
one of the most delicate greens we have and can be 
had at all seasons.—New York Sun. 


STRAWBERRY DAINTIES. 


The combination of cream and strawberries cannot 
be improved upon. One delicious way in which to 
serve the berries is as made into ice cream and in- 
closed in meringue shells. These shells are easily 
made if the cook can be made to understand what a 
“cool oven” really means, and at what heat a me- 
ringue should be cooked. Beat the whites of six eggs 
and a pinch of salt to a stiff froth with an egg whip, 
not with a patent beater. Add by degrees a pound 
of powdered sugar. When the sugar is all beaten in 
make the meringue into twelve oval shapes about an 
inch and a half high. Dredge them with sugar. 
They should be dropped on paper and set in a 
baking pan in a very cool oven, when they will rise 
very slowly and become firm in thirty-five minutes, 
but must not “color” in the least. Cool them thirty 
minutes. Wet the bottom of the paper on which the 
meringues were spread, and they can be easily pulled 
off from it. Shape each shell by pressing the soft 
inside up against the outside, which is firm and 
sugary ; do this very carefully, leaving a thin shell of 
the meringue and plenty of space to fill with ice 
cream, strawberries and whipped cream or any ice. 
Dry the meringues in the oven until they are per- 
fectly dry. The closet under the range oven is a 
good place. In half an hour they ought to be dry 
and ready for use, though they will keep a week or 
longer. 

To serve them fill half the shells with strawberry 
ice cream and the others with lemon or orange water 
ice, and put them together. They are small to hold 
strawberries and cream, but if two shells are balanced 
apart on a circle of whipped cream, they will easily 
hold a service of berries. One meringue shell of 
strawberry ice cream and one of pistachio cream 
make a very pretty and delicious dessert served with 
white almond cake. 

The simplest rule for strawberry ice cream is the 
best. Make a plain custard of the yolks of four eggs 
and a pint of milk, using a cupful of sugar. Simply 


beat the sugar and yolks of eggs together, and stir in 
the boiling milk. Adda pint of rich cream at once, 
and then a quart of strawberries well mashed. Strain 
the whole through a puree sieve fine enough to retain 
the strawberry seeds, but allow all the pulp of the 
berries to pass through. Add half a cupful of sugar 
to the strawberries before they are stirred into the 
cream. 

Turn the cream into the freezing can. Turn the 
crank five minutes, then scrape the sides and beat 
the cream thoroughly, and cover and turn the crank 
again for five minutes. By this time the cream ought 
to be nearly ready to pack. Scrape and stir the 
cream again very thoroughly, and cover and turn the 
crank again, and in a few moments it will be ready to 
pack away in molds.—New York Tribune. 


WHAT TO SERVE AT AFTERNOON TEA. 


The afternoon tea is a function that has come to 
stay. Besides serving the usual tea and chocolate 
some dainties are offered. Confectionery is always 
appropriate, and stuffed dates, fancy cakes, maca- 
roons and conceits from the caterer help to give 
variety. To depend altogether upon the caterer, 
however, is not always possible, for all do not live 
within reach of him, and for those who do the expense 
is often a matter for consideration. Many dainties 
may be successfully made at home. What is offered 
should not be food that will soil the gloves but som: 
thing dainty and diminutive. Afternoon cakes are as 
small as the silver half dollar, while sandwiches are 
but wafers in thickness and are cut into tiny triangles, 
diamonds and squares. Sandwiches are never omit- 
ted, but they bear small relation to the old-fashioned 
meat sandwiches, a meat filling being seldom found. 
Neuchatel cheese, lettuce, a thin spreading of mayon 
naise dressing—these make the fillings of the mod- 
ern sandwich. If meat is used, it is of finely chopped 
and seasoned chicken, game or other delicate variety. 
—The Delineator. 
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IT HAS BEEN SAID 


That food, drink and tobacco cost the people of New 
York city one million dollars and over per day. 


That nothing will clear and beautify a poor complexion 
sooner than the eating of onions, in some form. 


That long, narrow envelopes are taking the place of the 
square ones for weddings and other invitations. 


That monograms are smaller and are inclosed in a ring 
not larger than a 1o-cent piece, and are frequently backed 
with blue or green enamel. 

That striking novelties in writing paper are plaided, 
blocked and brocaded in elaborate fashion, and that pale 
tints are also fashionable, blue, gray, pink and cream 


That the point of the new zsthetic soup spoon is sup- 
posed to have originated with the idea of preparing a0 
instrument that could be successfully run “head on™ be- 
tween the wings of a mustache. 
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Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 
EADING an article in the April number 
of Goop HousEKEEPING, on “The Ideal 
{YV Guest,” brought to mind an incident, related 
to me soon after it occurred. ‘Two ladies, 
old enough to be very considerate of the inner work- 
ings of home life, visited a newly-made acquaintance 
in Western Virginia. In their own town, they were 
in the highest standing in polite society ; indeed, the 
town bore the family name; and they were accus- 
tomed to all the indulgences of society people and 
the positions they occupied, so that any seeming 
want of courtesy was of course rather distasteful to 
their dignity and ideas of propriety. Imagine their 
chagrin, when, on the first morning of their visit, on 
going to the dining room they found the hostess in 
her place at the head of the table; a portion of the 
family had partaken of the meal and gone; others 
were there. It is true they had heard the signal for 
breakfast, but as they were visitors, there was of 
course noneed tohurry. When seated, it was natural 


to suppose, as they were making the first visit, that a 
servant would be dispatched to replenish the various 
dishes with food that had been kept warm for them; 
but no such ceremony awaited them, and they were 
helped from that which remained on the table, and 
coffee from the urn just as it stood; and no apology 


as to why they had not been waited for. It was evi- 
dent this hostess did not intend her family regulations 
to be interrupted or interfered with by any visitors or 
late comers, however new; and we think she was 
right. Why should a day’s planning, or a whole 
family be disarranged because one or two strangers, 
who have nothing to do but dress and be ready for 
the meals, should choose to take their own time to 
present themselves in the dining room. 

There is another matter in which guests are some- 
times wanting in thoughtfulness: for while some 
families have the time to sit long and chat after the 
meal is over, others do not; and it is exceedingly an- 
noying to a hostess, after having given the signal and 
to have arisen herself, to have the guests remain 
seated, as if not quite certain that they were fully 
satisfied with the meal; for so it looks. It at least 
puts the hostess in a very unpleasant position. There 
should be a simultaneous arising of all from the table. 

When the writer was about to leave home to attend 
boarding school, her mother said, “Now wait on 
yourself!” How often this has come to mind since ; 
especially when visiting friends, her advice has been 
taken, so much so, that on one occasion one of the 


children said to the mother, “Why, Mrs. T. is the 
right kind of visitor; she is no trouble at all; she 
waits on herself.” It wasagreat compliment coming 
from child lips. No doubt a visitor had some time 
greatly annoyed her. 

Then, too, the guest chamber should be kept as 
nearly as possible as it was when given possession 
of. How often it will lighten the burdens, where 
there is no servant, or only one, if the guest will make 
her own bed, as the term is; she has plenty of time 
to devote to it, and to make it just as neatly as she 
found it, while the hostess is busy about other house- 
hold duties. Even upon leaving, the room should be 
left as neatly as when first entered. Let me relate an 
incident. Being entertained as a delegate, with an 
associate, the morning of the day we were to leave, 
she said, “ We will not make up the bed, it is not the 
thing to do;” so it was left unmade. At breakfast a 
ride was proposed, but it must be taken at once on 
account of the husband’s business; and as the wife 
was to accompany us she had no time to go through 
her house. We were detained until almost the noon 
hour, and when we returned here was an unmade bed 
giving an untidy appearance to the room. The maid 
was not accustomed to attend to this part of the 
house, and the hostess, out of courtesy and for pleas- 
ure, had been with us. Now suppose some one had 
come who had need to go to that room, say a friend, 
who had brought with her some one a comparative 
stranger to our hostess. At once, she would have 
been branded with negligence, when really it was our 
fault. 

These may be small matters to many, but they are 
really the fruit of true politeness and helpfulness. 

“ Honor to those whose words and deeds 
Thus help us in our daily needs.” 


A. R. THOMPSON. 


Compiled for Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
IT HAS GOT INTO PRINT 
That salt should always be eaten with meals. 
That youth is prone to be ungrateful, and age forgetful. 


That young persons are not apt to make a very exact 
adjustment of means and ends. 


That he who shows his han‘ too much, rarely succeeds 
in plucking the plums from the pie of life. 


That muscular and nervous exhaustion can readily occur, 
as the fascination of this form of exercise leads people to 
overwork. 


That rapid boiling or baking will toughen the tenderest 
meat, while slow and careful cooking will render the coars- 
est parts tender. 


That a mixture of equal parts of vaseline and olive oil 
is a quick remedy for skin burn, either from March winds 
or August sunshine. 


That head stains on wall paper may be blotted out by an 
application of a mixture of the soft parts of molding clay 
and water applied at night, and brushed off with a whisk 
broom in the morning. 
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Qoop HOUSEKEEPING. 


JUNE 


Contributions for this department are always in oraer, the 
only provision being that everything submitted shall be fresh, 


entertaining, and— 


Contributions not accompanied by the name and address of the 
writer will go straight to the waste-basket. 


Prize Puzzve. 


420.—AVIARY ANAGRAM. 


‘ Hear how the birds, on ev'ry blooming spray, 
With joyous musick wake the dawning day!” 


Every reader of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is cordially in- 
vited to take part in the following “ Aviary” anagram, 
which, we are sure, will be found both profitable and in- 


teresting :— 
. Sad Aunt T. J. 
. Win the horse. 
. Bar Sal’s toes. 
. I sunk Pa’s fun fad. 
. Rib tents. 
. Bald bricks. 
. A sea-cow, sirs. 
. Ina, aim lacquer. 
. Set choirs. 
. Dark dusk dances. 
. Acorn storm. 
. On, cry flags. 
. Bail Romeo's toiler. 
. Hen, risk figs. 
Ed’s parsnip. 
. Get Nan’s. 
Slip cane. 
. La, eat eels and eggs. 
. Roast drawn crops. 
. Fan, sun-clouds travel. 
O, tacks coo. 
. Cop’s cake. 
. Same pig. 


I 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
8 


Islept an hour in an egg, E. 


. Male on figs. 
. Undo Noel’s scrawl. 
. Dumb Grim shin. 
. Slow slaw. 
Codfish glen. 
. Hugh's Co. 
. Was Mac? 
Sop ryes. 
. Poe’s quart. 
. Balls won wars. 
. Do rocks weep? 
. Leed's shark. 
. Chairs pierce ink. 
. Hi, owls rip plow. 
. Wait, gals. 
. Hey, row small me. 
. Pure sot. 
. Nine pugs. 
. Men swear apiece. 


. David's one sponge. 

. Min’s brick dog. 

. O, shake pure trite snow. 

. Sis, I be. 

. Rev. S. Pol. 

. Sal glues. 

. K. Saw Hogs. 
51. See God's angel sing. 
52. Boil knobs. 
53. Chills be fun. 

. Dukes cried. 

. Lou, Ned assumes. 

. Fend a calf’s chin, son. 

. Can sad coon stop? 

. O, brass keg. 

. See a Japan duck row. 

. L. D. Alarms. 

. Pies win gold. 

. Test near lands. 

. Sea’s vim. 

. Land, I'd quarter a pig. 

. Go sure. 

. Pa, can Asia set this? 
57. Scan out. 

. Rakes mow, lad. 

. O, start mad kilt tints. 

. W. Cooks cod. 

. Silver ran a sand. 

. Show raw parks. 

. Dame, cure four fine rags. 
74. Lulu G., hug an Earl’s 


pigeon. 


. Kiss sin. 

. Rob, is sands wind born? 
. Drive song. 

. How b’s bite. 

. Send her age. 

. Ed, Romans stab no rats. 
. Sis, mules thresh. 

. Sly arks, K. 

. Lent sin. 

. A ruse on Smith. 

. Olive’s red bun. 


. B., bran stabs bread. 

. Bards, I fried soap. 

. Bulb dries. 

. Is the wart hot? 

. Cranks stand sore. . Dern a pen’s smiles. 

. Asice ran. 99. O. K., sor. 

. Mister Crag, sail Nan. too. Cede wrong lent dress. 
. Yes, Lu, jab. 


. Chat, cry elfs. 
. O, dogs, pie now. 
. Shun the cat. 

. Wet pies. 


Five Prizes will be awarded to the successful contestants, as 
follows: 

First Prize, A handsomely bound Volume of the London 
Magazine of Art. 

Second Prize,“ Our “‘irst Century,” being a Popular Descrip- 
tive Portraiture of the One Hundred Great and Memorable 
Events of Perpetual Interest in the History of our Country. 
This is a royal octavo Volume of over 1,000 pages, with 969 
illustrations on wood. 

Third Prize, Five bound Volumes of Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 

Fourth Prize, Two bound Volumes of Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 

Fifth Prize, one year’s subscription to Goop Hovse- 
KEEPING. 

The above Prizes will be forwarded, within a month after the 
announcement of the Awards, upon receipt of certified appli- 
cation from the winners. 


Those who have won a prize in this department within the 
last twelve months are requested not to compete for the above. 


Supplemental lists cannot be accepted. Precedence will be 


determined by date of postmark. 

The Prize Coupon Signature Blank to be found on page vii 
must be signed and firmly attached to the first sheet of each list 
entered in competition for the above prizes, or it will not be con 
sidered. A simple enclosure of the Coupon is not sufficient, a 
the answers, passing through several hands, are liable to be 
disarranged. 

Competition closes Saturday, July 10, at 6 p. m. An 
swers mailed after that date and hour will be disqualified. The 
postmarks on the envelopes will govern the decision as to com- 
pliance with this rule. 


PrizE PuzzLE—ANSWERS. 
418.—WILD FLOWER PUZZLE. 


Although responses to the “ Wild Flower Puzzle,” published 
in the April issue of GoopD HOUSEKEEPING, have come in great 
numbers, as usual, no list has been found that fully agrees with 
the author’s; hence no awards can be made. 

We give below the correct solution : 

1. What was the name of their college ? 
2. What floated from the main hall ? 
3. What was the professor’s name? 
4. What were the girls’ names ” 
Blue-eyed Mary, Sweet Cicely, Black-eyed Susan, Lily and Violet 
5. What flower suggested the relationship between two of the 
girls? Twin 
6. Color of their gowns ? Pink, Bluet, Cardinal and Rose 
7. With what embroidered ? Goldthread 
8. With what trimmed? Queen Anne's Lace 
g. What did they wear on their feet ? 
Ladies’ Slippers and Moccasins 
10. What friends did they meet on the way ? Quaker Ladic 
11. What weed did they find in a tent? Squaw 
x2. What did she have in her mouth ? Indian Pipe 
13. What curiosities did she exhibit ? 
Adder’s Tongue, Whip-poor-will’s Shoe, Venus’ Looking glass, 
Solomon's Seal, Lizard’s Tail and the Devil's Paint-brush 
14. What was her name? Bouncing Bet 
15. What her husband’s name ? Joe-Pye 
16. What did he wear? Dutchman Breeches and a Turk's Cap 
17. How neat was her wigwam ? Waxwork 
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18. To what flowers did she liken them ? 
Meadow Sweets and Nonesuch 
. What did they have for lunch? 
Butter and Eggs and Spring Cress 
. What vine for meat? Partridge 
. What for a relish ? Pepper Bush and Mustard 
22. What weed furnished them with drink ? 
Milk Waterleaf and New Jersey Tea 


. Served in what ? Pitcher Plant 


24. From what did they drink ? Painted Cups 
;. What did she say when they parted ? Forget-me-not 
6. What sort of a cough did one of the girls develop ? 


Hardhack 
. What drops did she take for a remecy ? 


Self-Heal or Heal-all 

28. On the way home they stopped to fish—what did they catch ? 

Pickerel-weed 

. When tired of the sport, what did they call to a girl to do? 

Rhodora 

30. Where did they leave the boat? Dock 

31. At what hour? Nightshade 
. They formed themselves into a club—and called it what ? 

Sticktights 


Messrs. Allen and Sachtleben, the two young 
American students who made a tour around the 
world on bicycles, give the following account of the 
dishes that were set before them in Turkey: 

As all cooking and eating had stopped at the sound 
of the morning cannon, we found great difficulty in 
gathering together even a cold breakfast of ekmek, 
yaourt and raisins. Ekmek is a cooked bran-flour 
paste, which has the thinness, consistency, and 
almost the taste of blotting-paper. This is the 
Turkish peasant’s staff of life. He carries it with 
him everywhere ; so did we. As it was made in huge 
circular sheets, we would often punch a hole in the 
middle, and slip it up over our arms. This we found 
the handiest and most serviceable mode of trans- 
portation, being handy to eat without removing our 
hands from the handle bars, and also answering the 
purpose of sails in case of a favoring wind. 

Yaourt, another almost universal food, is milk 
curdled with rennet. This, as well as all foods that 
are not liquid, they scoop up with a roll of ekmek, a 
part of the scoop being taken with every mouthful. 
Raisins here, as well as in many other parts of the 
country, are very cheap. We paid two piasters 
(about nine cents) for an oche (two and a half 
pounds), but we soon made th: discovery that a 
Turkish oche contained a great many “stones ”— 
which of course was purely accidental. Eggs, also, 
we found exceedingly cheap. On one occasion, 
twenty-five were set before us, in response to our 
call for eggs to the value of one piaster—four and a 
half cents. 
in Asiatic Turkey we had some extraordinary 
dishes served to us, including daintily prepared 
leeches. But the worst mixture, perhaps, was the 
“Bairam soup,” which contains over a dozen ingredi- 
ents, including peas, prunes, walnuts, cherries, dates, 
white and black beans, apricots, cracked wheat, 
raisins, etc.,—all mixed in cold water. Bairam is the 
period of feasting after the Ramadan fast. 


Stray Thoughts for Mothers and Teachers. 


STRAY THOUGHTS FOR MOTHERS AND TEACHERS. By Lucy 
H. M. Soulsby. New edition. Cloth 16mo, uncut edges. 
London and New York, Longmans, Green & Co. 


This is a reprint, with considerable additions, of a work 
published under the title of “Stray Thoughts for Teach- 
ers.”’ It comprises a series of essays on educational 
topics, and as the title indicates touches the joint duties 
and responsibilities of mothers and teachers in the work 
of shaping youthful minds. The key to the lines of 
thought employed may be found in this sentence from the 
author’s preface: “Some mothers seem to think that 
they may safely hand their children over to the teacher; 
nay, that in these days of scientific education, their own 
amateur efforts are likely to be useless. Surely they mis- 
read the signs of the times! Never was it so clear that 
patient character-training at home is the chief necessity 
in education; for never before have there been such ex- 
cellent substitutes for it, which all fail to produce the 
desired effect.” The result is a commendable book, valu- 
able for the thoughtful mother and the thoughtful teacher 
—though we can scarcely conceive how a teacher could be 
otherwise than thoughtful. 


Flowers of Field, Hill, and Swamp. 


FLOWERS OF FIELD, HILL, AND Swamp. By Caroline A. 
Creevey, author of “ Recreations in Botany.” Illustrated by 
Benjamin Lander. Cloth, 8vo, ornamental, 564 pages. New 
York, Harper & Brothers. 


This book is designed to enable any one to identify any 
flower by its habitat, its usual place of growth. The only 
botanical knowledge required will be found ready for use 
in the glossary at the end of the book. In this new dress 
it is hoped that the old truths which the book contains 
may not be unwelcome even to those accustomed to bo- 
tanical study. The flowering plants of the Atlantic sea- 
board, from New England to Florida, are described. It 
is interesting to note the wide latitudinal range of some 
plants along the entire coast. As the climate grows 
warmer the flowers ascend to the mountains of the South- 
ern States, and New England vegetation reappears 2,000 
feet high in Virginia. The author has produced a work 
which can scarcely fail to prove its place, even among the 
numerous books of a similar nature recently put forth, 
marking as they do the growing interest in botanical sub- 
jects, and the commendable plan upon which she has pro- 
ceeded is thus outlined: “A grouping of plants upon the 
natural basis of environment, including soil, shade, moist- 
ure, etc., has long seemed to me possible. The influence 
of surroundings is especially noticeable in the vegetable 
world. A plant born to wet soi] will not flourish in dry. 
One adapted to open fields will not bury its seeds in the 
cool mold of deep woods. Or, if it survives a change of 
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locality, its type is changed, and in this way it is quite 
possible for new varieties to arise. For this reason, if the 
soil be changed, an army of new seeds will spring up. 
Weeds follow the trail of the farmer's plow. The felling 
of forest trees destroys shade-loving plants, giving room 
for those which prefer sunshine and drier ground. Wher- 
ever a new road is introduced, certain wayside plants will 
appear along the border.” The first six chapters of the 
book are therefore devoted respectively to flowers found : 
On banks of streams; in swamps; near the seacoast; in 
water; in low meadows; along waysides and in dry fields. 
The complete descriptions, with the accompanying illus- 
trations, will enable any one to readily identify whatever 
is found, 


A Woman's Part in a Revolution. 


By Mrs. John Hays 
New York: Long- 


A WomMAn’s ParT IN A REVOLUTION. 
Hammond. Cloth, r2mo, 144 pages. 
mans, Green & Co. 


The “revolution” to which this volume relates is that 
at Johannesburg, in which Dr. Jameson figured, and the 
writer was the wife of a personage prominent in the events 
connected with that South African drama. She frankly 
admits in the closing chapter that ‘‘a woman's part in a 
revolution is a very poor part to play. There is little haz- 
ard and no glory init.” But the verdict of a participant 
that ‘‘ she helped us bear our trouble” seems to have been 
sweet praise to her ears, and founded upon a just compre- 
hension of what she actually did. In literary style the 
work is capable of decided improvement; but it is not 
without interest, owing to the novelty of the scenes and 
events with which it deals. 


Bird Life. 

BirD Lire. A Guide to the Study of our Common Birds. By 
Frank Chapman, Assistant Curator of the Department of 
Mammalogy and Ornithology in the American Museum of 
Natural History; member of the American Ornithologists’ 
Union; author of “ Handbook of Birds of Eastern North 
America,” etc. With seventy-five full-page plates and nu- 
merous text drawings, by Ernest Seton Thompson, author of 
“Art Anatomy of Animals,” etc. Cloth, 12mo, 269 pages. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


One of the most charming books of its kind comes in 
this modest yet entirely creditable form. It is well 
printed, the numerous illustrations are simply charming, 
and the mechanical execution of the work is faultless. 
But it is in the text that the greatest value of the book 
lies—with the possible exception of the illustrations by 
which the text is so admirably supplemented. It is a 
work filled with information, and that for “the common 
people.” Scientific terms there are, in some degree, hut 
they are essential to the plan so well formed by the authc r, 
and are also educational for the non-scientific reader, 
rather than bewildering. In his brief preface the author 
well says: “ Popular interest must precede the desire for 
purely technical knowledge. The following pages are not 
addressed to past masters in ornithology, but to those who 
desire a general knowledge of bird life and some acquaint- 
ance with our commoner birds. The opening chapters in 
this book briefly define the bird, its place in nature and 
its relation to man, and outline the leading facts in its life 
history. The concluding chapters present the portraits, 
names, and addresses of upwards of one hundred familiar 


birds of eastern North America with such information 
concerning their comings and goings as will lead, I trust, 
to their being found at home. After this introduction 
the student may be left on the threshold, with the assur- 
ance that his entry to the innermost circles of bird life 
depends entirely on his own patience and enthusiasm.” 


The Beautiful Miss Brooke. 


THE BEAUTIFUL Miss Brooke. By “Z. Z.”, author of “A 
Drama in Dutch,” etc. Cloth, 16mo. 153 pages, gilt top, 
uncut edges. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


Paul Middleton sees and falls in love with “ the beauti- 
ful Miss Brooke.” But while she encourages his atten- 
tion, and, in her own words, “ plays with him as acat with 
a mouse,” does so only for her own amusement. She 
really loves another—one having wife and children—with 
whom she is ready to fly tothe ends of the earth if he 
shall ask her. This she finally confesses, saving Mr. 
Middleton from further humiliating himself. The author 
writes well, and has vividly painted the character of “the 
beautiful Miss Brooke ”"—such as it is 


The Dahlia. 


THE DAHLIA: Its History and Cultivation. By Richard 
Dean, F. R. H. S., Robert Fife, F. R. H. S., John 
Ballantyne, Stephen Jones and William Cuthbertson 
With illustrations of the different types and a very com- 
plete list of the varieties in cultivation in 1896. Dob- 
bie’s Horticultural Handbooks. Edited by William 
Cuthbertson, F. R. H.S., Flexible cloth, 12mo, 81 pages. 
NewYork: The Macmillan Company. 


The title page of this volume contains an ample intro- 
duction to the interesting and useful pages which follow. 
No lover of the dahlia will wish to be without the book, 
for it seems indeed to comprise all the “ dahlia lore” 
extant. Itisan English work, republished in this country, 
and the names of its five eminent authors will be sufficient 
assurance that what they have given to the public will, in 
large degree, be found as well adapted to our country as 
their own. 


Nuts for Profit. 


NUTS FOR PROFIT. A Treatise on the Propagation and 
Cultivation of Nut-bearing Trees adapted to successful 
culture in the United States. With extracts from lead- 
ing authorities. By John R. Parry. Paper, 8vo, 157 
pages. Parry, N. J.: Published by the author. 


This is a very complete and valuable presentation o! 
pretty much all that can be said of a subject of genera! 


interest, yet in its infancy. People in this country as yet 
but very imperfectly appreciate the possibilities of nut 
culture, and the experiments which have been made have 
rather indicated what is possible than the certain and 
unfailing way to its attainment. Nuts, like pomaceous 
fruits, do not succeed equally well in all climates, and as 
the literature on the subject is limited, the author of this 
book has drawn on the best authorities in various sections 
of the United States, in addition to his own observations. 
To make the work more complete, quite a number of 
recipes for the use of nuts in cooking are given in the 
closing pages. 
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Extracts from Good Housekeeping. 

Each issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is copyrighted, but our 
exchanges are invited to extract from our columns—due credit being 
civen—as they may desire, save the contributions of Miss MARIA 
PARLOA, all rights in these being especially reserved to the writer. 

Original Papers. 

[he special papers which appear in Goop HOUSEKEEPING will be 
written expressly for its pages bv our selected contributors and—with 
few exceptions—the entire Table of Contents will be served up from 
our own larder. Whenever we borrow from a neighbor a bit of this 
or a bite of that, we shall say where such bit or bite came trom and to 
whom belonging. 


THE ROSES OF JUNE 
Are not more attractive in their way than the feast 
of good things in this early summer number of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING. To this opinion doubtless all will 
subscribe after a careful sampling of the contents. 


The place of honor is held by a charming paper 
on “ Social Graces.” This is from the gifted pen of 
Mrs. Hester M. Poole, chairman of the Committee 
on Art of the famous “ Sorosis’’ Club of New York. 
The subject chosen is that of the dining room and 
the dinner table; and Mrs. Poole’s treatise opens 
with the readily-accepted proposition that “ nothing 
more certainly betrays good breeding or the lack of 
it, than dining-room service. In the humblest home, 
and with the most meager variety of food,” she con- 
tinues, “the table may still be arranged with taste 
and grace.”’ What more she has to say will be found 
upon perusal, and should not be anticipated here. 


The leading story of the month is written by Judith 
Spencer, under the title of “‘ Uncle Joseph’s Niece,” 
and is as bright and charming as are all the writings 
of this versatile author. ‘“ Uncle Joseph Leveritt”’ 
is described as being “wrinkled and withered and 
bent, and had seemed an aged man when the young 
people first remembered him.” But Uncle Jerry plays 
an important part in the little drama, none the less. 


Not every one has had, or is likely to have, the 
Opportunity to participate in a first-class Chinese 
dinner; but all may read a full account of such a 
least, study the biil of fare—* in the original tongue 
and ponder over the translation with any amount 
of conjecture, supposition, and logical deduction, 
through the report given by Goop HousEKEEPING. 


The salad season is here, and from the pen of Mrs 
Arthur Stanley, who has written of so many impor- 


tant things, we have a large collection of recipes, 
with some suggestive comment upon the general 


principles of salad making. 


“An Unfailing Panacea,” of which Josephine Mar- 
tin Sanford writes, is not a patent remedy, or any- 
thing of that kind, but “lovable hopefulness and 
cheeriness of disposition.” What she says upon the 
subject may well be heeded, touching, as it does, an 
important factor in the art of human happiness. 


Another timely topic receives the attention of 
Newton Norton, and that old contributor writes of 
some phases of the *“ Vacation Season.” That sea- 
son is now at hand, with its new opportunities. 


Another article which will be found timely and 


valuable by a great many readers, more especially 
those living in the country and engaged in dairy 
work to any extent, is the paper on ‘“ Household In- 
sects,”’ which tells of cheese and ham mites and skip- 
pers. These papers being carefully made up from 
the best and most reliable information to be had in 
the country, and especially edited for our readers. are 
well worthy of study and preservation. 


In the May number of Goop HOvSEKEEPING, 
among the “unidentified verse,” appeared a touching 
poem entitled “‘ Hear the Drums March By.” It was 
clipped from an exchange, where it appeared without 
anything to indicate its authorship, and not being 
recognized except for its high degree of merit, was 
given the place which it occupied. It is proper to 
state, and Goop HouseEKEEPING takes much pleasure 
in stating, that this is one of Will Carleton’s poems, 
appearing in his book entitled “ City Festivals,” pub- 
lished by Harper & Brothers, to whom the credit is 
due and is gladly given. 


The original verse of the present number includes 
the frontispiece, “The Old Schoolhouse,” by Laura 
A. Rice ; “ Old-Fashioned Roses,” by Ray Laurance ; 
“A June Song,” by Mary N. Robinson ; “A Row of 
Currant Bushes,” by Hattie Whitney; ‘“ When 
Mother Tucked us in at Night,” by Minnie Leona 
Upton ; “ Woman’s Love,” by A. S. Brendle ; “ Grand- 
mother’s Cooking,” by May Isaline Heath ; “ When,” 
by John Wentworth; “The Sun Will Shine To- 
morrow,” by James Rowe; “The Calm Before the 
Storm,” by Urie Gay Wilkins; “The Fountain of 
Love,” by St. George Best; and in “ Mothers and 
Children,” “The Smile of a Child.” 
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HouUSEKEEPING. 


JUNE 


Publishers Desk. 


JUNE, 1897. 


Good-Housekeeping 


CONDUCTED IN THE INTERESTS OF THE HIGHER LIFE 
OF THE HOUSEHOLD. 


Publication and Subscription Office and Editorial 
Rooms 39, 41 and 43 Lyman Street, Springfield, 
Mass, where all business pertaining to these departments 
is transacted. 

Advertising Department is in charge of Mr. H. P. Hus- 
BARD, 38 Times Building, New York City, where correspondence 
and orders for this department should be addressed. 


Entered at Springyield, Mass., as second class mail matter. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING Is a Monthly Family Jour- 
nal! filled with carefully prepared papers from the pens of 
eminent and practical writers of Domestic Literature, wth a 
choicely selected Eclectic Department, made up of gems from the 
Domestic Treasures found in the rapidly increasing mines of 
literary wealth. 

Subscription Price, $2.00a year; 20 cents a month, at news 
agencies and on news stands. 

Remittances should be sent by check, draft, express order, or 
P. O. money-order, payable to CLARK W. Bryan COMPANY. 
Cash and postal notes to be sent by registered letter. We 
cannot be responsible for loss if sent in any other way. 

Change of Address. When a change of address is ordered 
both the old and new address must be given. 

Receipts. We do not send receipts for subscriptions unless the re- 
quest is accompanied with stamp. The change of date upon the 
address iabel will indicate within three weeks that the remittance 
was received. 

Discontinuances. Subscribers wishing Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
stopped at the expiration of their subscription must notify us to 
that effect ; otherwise we shall consider it their wish to have it 
continued. All arrearages must be paid. 

Good Housekeeping is the only magazine published ex- 
clusively “In the Interests of the Higher Life of the Household in 
the Homes of the World,” and is widely quoted by both press and 
public as “ The best household magazine published.” 


ADVERTISING RATES. 
2d or 120.00 
One Page per time, $80.00 | 24 or x $ 
One-half Page per time, 45.00 | facing 67.50 
reading or 
One-quarter Page per time, 25.00 | illustration, 37 50 
SIZE OF PAGE, 9 IN. LONG, 6 1-4 IN. WIDE. 
All space less than 1-4 page, 50 cts. per Agate line per time. 


Fourth $150.00 
Cover 80.00 
Page, 45.00 


Discounts 3 Months’ Contract, 10 per cent. 


on 
Above, 
Reading Notices, narrow column, (i:terspersed with reading 
matter), $1 00 per line each time. Advertising forms close promptly 
on the 10th of the month preceding date of issue. 
t#~"Address ALL orders for advertising or adver- 
tising correspondence to H. P. HUBBARD, 38 Times 
Bullding, New YorkClity. 


12 “ 20 


CLARK W. BRYAN CO., PusLisHErs, 
39, 41 and 43 Lyman St., SPRINGFIELD, MAss. 


OTHER SERIAL PUBLICATIONS. 


The Paper World isa“ Special Jouraal of Information, Dis- 
eussion and Recital as to Paper,” making a comprehensive study of 
interests pertaining to paper making, paper selling and paper con- 
suming—a special and important feature of its conduct being its cor- 
rected monthly Directory of Water-Marks and Trade-Marks of Paper. 
Subscription price, $2 00a year. Advertising Rates made known on 
application. 


Amateur Gardening is a bright, breezy, and suggestive 
illustrated monthly, published exclusively for the Lovers and Culti 
vators of Flowers and Fruits. 50 cents per year. Issued on the 15th 
of each month. 

Advertising Rates 15 Cents per Agate Line each Insertion; 
3344 Extra for Guaranteed Preferred Positions. Three Columns to 
the page ro inches long. Copy must be received not later than the 
first of the month to insure insertion 


The Library Bulletin is conducted in the interests of the 
Springfield City Library, giving in each issue a complete list of the 
books which are added tothe Library monthly. Subscription price, 
50 cents a year; furnished gratis to all patrons of the City Library. 

Advertising Rates may be had by applying to the publishers 
or to any responsible Advertising Agency. 


CLARK W. BRYAN CO.,, PuBLISHERS, 


39, 41 and 43 LyMAN SrT., SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 


OTHERS SEE US.” 
“IF YOU SEE ITIN THE SUN IT's SO.” 
No one makes a mistake who subscribes to GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 
—New York Sun, 
A NEW ENGLAND OPINION. 
The pub'ishers of Goop HOUSEKEEPING are to be congratulated on 
the fine dishes in their [New Year’s] feast.—Springfield Republican. 


A PACIFIC COAST OPINION. 


Goop HousEKEEPING is altogether an ideal magazine for the 
housekeeper, and merits its wide popularity.—San Francisco Hote! 
Gazette. 

AMONG THE EXCELLENT PERIODICALS OF THE LAND. 

Goop HOUSEKEEPING opens up bright upon the new year. It deals 
in all living questions that interests the occupants of the American 
Home by practical and entertaining methods. It is among the excel- 
lent periodicals of the land.—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


THE MAGAZINE WANTED FOR SELF, WIFE AND CHILDREN. 


There is no such acombination of excellent matter, to my knowl- 
edge, published in any other magazine, It is the magazine that 
I want on my library table—for myself, for my wife, for my children.— 
Editor Adams County Independent, Littlestown, Pa. 

AN ENVIABLE PLACE AMONG THE BEST MONTHLIES. 

Goop HovusEKEEPING is one of those periodicals that steadily holds 
its own, and it has a firm hold on an enviable place among the best 
of the monthlies. In the current number there are very valuable 
contributions fromthe most popular of writers.— Buffalo Commercial. 


ALWAYS LIVES UP TO ITS PROMISES. 


Goop HovsEKEEPING for 1897 promises an unusually good bill of 
fare,and that publicationalways lives up toits promises. Ladies who 
once enjoy its monthly visits want to have them continued. It has 
no superior in itsclass,and itis high class. The family reading is 
hardly complete without this valuabie publication —The West- 
borough Chronotype. 

OF POSITIVE MERIT. 

Goop HovsEKEEPING does not limit its activities, as some publica 
tions thinking themselves of its class, and certain departments in 
thoseof larger growth, by a literal and narrow adherence to the daily 
routine of recipes for sick and well, for cooking and marketing, cutting 
and making, and mending, and all the thousand and one little cares 
of domestic life. It treats the h m2 as an institution worthy the 
most serious consideration, the broadest development, and the most 
careful thought by the individual and by the social organization. 
Goop HousEKEEPING enters upon the new year with a number of 
distinct and well-defined individuali:y, not only of positive merit, but 
suggesting power and prosperity for itself,and benefits to the public 
at large for along time to come.— Brooklyn Standard Union. 
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WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS, KINDLY SAY YOU SAW THEIR ADVERTISEMENT IN GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 


Scrofula Eruptions. 


Littie Girl the Victim of Impure Blood— 
Suffered Intensely Until Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla Cured. 

“ When three months old, my little daughter 
had eruptions on her face. I was obliged to 
keep her hands tied at night and it was neces- 
sary to watch her during the day. She would 
scratch herself whenever she had the chance, 
until her clothes would be covered with blood. 
We concluded to try Hood's Sarsaparilla, 
because I had great faith in it, and after awhile, 
we could see that she was getting better. Peo- 
ple often asked ‘ How did that child burn her 
face?’ and they said she would certainly be left 
with scars, but she was not. It is nowa year 
since she was cured by Hood’s Sarsaparilla and 
her face is as smooth and white and soft as that 
of any child.” Mrs. Witpur WELLS, War- 
ren, Conn. 


Is the Best —in fact the One True Blood Purifier. 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. 


Hood "s Pills cure Liver ills; easy to take, 


easy to operate. 25c 


It’s not the woman — It’s not the iron — It’s 
ELECTRIC LUSTRE STARCH thatmakes cuffs and 
collars, shirts, skirts—everything starchable— 
LOOK JUST LIKE NEW. Requires no boiling. 
52ves time, labor, and trouble. 


ELECTRIC. LUSTRE STARCH CO., 


45 Commercial Street, ___ Boston, ‘Mass. 


For Children While Cutting Their Teeth. 


An Old and 
Well-Tried Remedy 


FOR OVER FIFTY 4RS 


férs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup 


has been used for over Fifty Years by Millions of 
Mothers for their Children While Teething, with 
Perfect Success. It Soothes the Child, Softens the 
Gums, Allays all Pain; Cures Wind Colic, and is 
the best remedy for Diarrhoea. Sold by Druggists 
in every part of the world. Be sure and ask for 
Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup, 
and take no other kind. 


Twenty-Five Cents a Bottle. 


Nerves 


need rest and toning up when 
they have been worn out by 
overwork or strain. This rest 
they get from a pure tonic like 


Pabst 
Malt Extract 


The “BEST” Tonic 
made from malt, the concentra- 
ted food, in a soluble form, and 
hops, the entle nerve tonic. 
Pabst Malt Extract builds up 
the nervous and the physical 
system;cures nervousness, head- 
ache, indigestion, and makes 
you hearty and strong. 
Sold by all druggists at 25c. ; 


a bottle or 12 for $2.50. 
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HouseKEEPING. 


*"e And a picture seems to rise ; 
Fugitive Ve rsd. I stand in the past a hundred years 
And see ’neath the sunset skies 
The housewife stand by her spinning wheel, 
Toiling at twilight’s close; 
An old brown jar on the window-sill 
Is filled with the pink wild rose. 
The husband sits on the doorstep there, 
With the children playing near— 
And then time marches with silent tread 
Till it passes year by year, 
And the old log house deserted is, 
A prey to the rain and snows, 
While the only voice of the days gone by 
Is the voice of the pink wild rose. 
—Vick’s Magazine. 


WILD ROSES. 
When the midsummer days are come 
My heart is fed with dreams of home. 
Beyond these blazing hills I see 
The Fairy-land of memory. 
For now the wild rose blooms again 
CHEROKEE ROSES. In all the cherished haunts of Maine. 
Roses, roses, roses, roses ! Along the roadside first I view 
White as the drift of the driven snow, The dainty flowers of sea-shell hue; 
White as the heart which a cloud uncloses, In open places of the woods 
When the west wind sings to it soft and low. They beautify the solitudes. 
Roses white as the foam on the wate:, The craggy river banks they fringe 
When the long wave lifts itself to the sky With rich festoons of rosy tinge, 
White as a dove’s breast when (love taught her) And over all the seaside isles 
She turns toward the sun and her mate is nigh. This glory of the summer smiles. 


Roses, roses, roses, roses ! O boon divine which Beauty gives ? 

Pearling the hedge-rows, rugged and old ; Once seen and loved it always lives 

Deep in each delica‘e heart reposes And like a never-setting star 
Hidden sweets ’mid the powdery gold. Sheds blissful beams through years afar ; 

Roses that cling to the pines like laces, So by Pacitic’s lonely sea 
Roses twining the mock-bird’s nest, The Maine wild roses bloom for me! 

Roses in lonely and lovely places —Frances L. Mace. 
Haunted by silence and peace and rest. 


Roses, roses, roses, roses ! A ROSE SONG. 
The old sténe porch of the hall they climb, 
And down by the river the cabin door is 
Wreathed with roses in roses’ time, 
Lover of Earth, and our Heart’s Desire, 
One perfect bloom in my hand I close, E 
Woven of light, of air and of fire, And ever the rose was fair, was sweet, 
Who but God could make for us—a rose? And ever the rose was shy ; 
—Eleanor A. Hunter. But a rose’s life like a dream is fleet, 
ere ee And a rose in a day will die. 
THE PINK WILD ROSE. 
An old log house in the pasture stands, 
Shattered, forsaken and brown, 
Its windows gone, its broken door 
And its doorstep tumbled down; 
But a spirit lingers near the spot And ever the love was fair, was sweet, 
With a sweet, old-time repose, Andever the love was shy; 
For in tangled masses round about For the life of love, like a rose, is fleet, 
Blossoms the pink wild rose. And love in a day will die. 
I ga’: er a bunch of the fragrant flowers, —John N. Hilliard, in Times-Democrat. 


A wild rose drank of the morning dew, 
A wild rose smiled at the morning sun, 

A wild rose dreamed the June day through— 
A wild rose died when the day was done. 


It fell on a day that love once grew 
In the loam of the heart like a rose ; 

Like a rose it smiled in the morning dew 
Like a rose it died at the sweet day’s close. 


Sweet Pea, Pansy or Aster Seed, Free. 

Fifty Cents will secure AmaTeur GarpeninG, Rev. W. T. Hutchins, Editor, for 
one year, and Fifty Cents’ worth of Hutchins’ Sweet Pea Seed, or Sixty Cents’ worth 
of either Goodell’s Pansy Park Pansy or Pansy Park Aster Seed. 

AMATEUR GARDENING, Springfield, Mass. 
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